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MEMOIRS OF CHARLES PERRAULT: 
With a fine Portrait of that dijtinguifocd Writer, engraved, from the French 
Original, by Hopwood. 


CHARLES Perrautrt was born 
at Paris, on January 12, 1628. Peter 
Perrault, his father, an advocate in 
parliament, a manof virtue and lover 
of letters, took a large fhare in the 
education of his children, of whom 
Charles was the yousgeft. At the age 
of eight, he was placed in the coliege 
of Beauvais, where he diftinguifhed 
himfelf in his claifes. He was paf- 
fionately fend of verfes, asd occafi- 
onally made fome fo good, at Igaft in 
his regent’s opinion, that this per- 
fonage ufed to afk him, with an air 
of intelligence, when he had gotten 
them? The young verfifier, was, 
however, a proof (not a rare cafe, 
efpecially among poets) that ifa paf- 
fion for an art often indicates a dif- 
pofition to excel in it, this is net al- 
ways an infallible fymptom ; that the 
underitanding may be deceived, as 
well as the fenfes, by. taking an ima- 
ginary and fititious craving for a 
real natural want; and that if there 
are fometimes, according to a modern 
philofopher, * mittakes of feeling and 
affection,’ there are alfo miftakes of 
talent and genius. Such is the judi- 
cious remark of D’Alembert on this 
incident, from whofe eulogy on Per- 
rault, we have borrowed the greater 
part of this article, and which has 
been fo elegantly tranflated by Dr. 
Aiken. 

Philofophy, even of the merely 
difputatious kind, had ftill more at- 
traftions for Charles Perrault than the 
fludy of belles-lettres. He was fo 
fond of difputing, that vacation-days, 
fo dear to college youth in general, 
appeared to him fo many days loft. 
This philofophy, however, although 
only the jargon of the fehools, fur- 
nifhed a fort of food to the underitand- 
ing of the young fcholar, impatient to 
exercife itfelf even upon chimeras, 
and fuited to matters of reafoning ra- 
ther than of tafte. A quarrel with 
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his mafter, however, obliged him to 
quit the college, but did not caufe 
him-to renovnce his ftudies: on the 
contrary, they were only rendered 
more fericus and folid. He affociated 
himfelf with a friend of nearly the 
fame age: they read together good 
authors, made extratts from them, 
and fometimes even ventured to criti- 
cife them; being from that period re- 
folved to pay to the greatelt writers 
only.a coniiderate, and, if they could, 
a reafonable homage. Charles Per- 
rault has more than once confeffed, 
that this fecond education of his own 
forming was beyond comparifon more 
ufeful to him than the firlt.: What is 


learned alone, and without help, is. 


always what is beit learned; and per- 
haps nothing is perfe@ly acquired but 
in this manner. How many illuftri- 
ous perfons in every clafs have had no 
matter but themielves, and have been 
fo much the greater for it? 
Burlefque, fince fo jutly degraded, 
was then much in vogue, and almoft 
in honour. Our two young friends, 
whofe talte was not yet fufficiently 
formed to be fen ible of all the infipi- 
dity of this wretched {pecies of com- 
polition, amuled themfelves with tura- 
ing the fixth book of the Eneid into 
burlefque verfe. They alio wrote 
another work of this kind, which was 
even printed, but which, luckily for 
their reputation, has fallen into. fach 
oblivion that its title is wholiy infigni- 
ficanttoourreiders. Charles Perrault 
had too much {enfe, efpecially when 
his ideas were matured by refle&ion, 
to attach the leait value to this ju- 
venile production ; yet he ufed to af- 
fert, when attempting to throw ridf- 
cule on the fanatical partizans of anti- 
quity, that if they had met with the 
fiction which formed the bafe of his 
work, in a poet tvo thoufand years 
old, they would not have failed to 
celebrate it as an cHurt of genius. 
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At the termination of his ftudies, he 
was admicted an advocate, and plead- 
ed two caules with a fuccels fufficient 
to induce the magiitrates to wifh to fee 
him attached to the bar. But Colbert, 
the French miniffer, who was ac- 
quainted with his merit, {oon deprived 
the law cf his fervices. He chofe 
him for fecretary to a {mall academy 
cf four or five men of letters, who af- 
fembled at his houfe twice a week. 
This was the cradle of that Icarned 
fociety, fince become fo celebrated 
under the title of the * Academy of 
Infcriptions and Beiles J.ettres.? The 
littie academy employed itfelf on the 
medals and devices required from it 
by Colbert, in the king’s name; and 
thofe propofed by Charles Perrault, 
were almoft always preferred. He 
had a fingular talent for compofitions 


of this kind, which require more in- 


tellectual qualities than is generaliy 
fuppofed, and fuch as nature feldom 
gives in union ;. an imagination at the 
fame time fertile and fober; fimpli- 
city joined with elevation, and pre- 
cion with copioufaefs ; a happy me- 


mory, united to a found judgment, 
for the purpofe of applying ingeni- 
oufly and pertinently the fineft paf- 
faces of the ancients to modern events ; 
and to complete the whole, a fyftema- 
tic knowledge of the fine arts, of an- 
tiquity, and of exiiting or local con- 
formiries. We cught not, therefore, 
to wonder, that amid fo many medals 
and inicriptions, for the moit part et- 
iher flatly infipid, or ridiculoufly 
pompous, there are few which deferve 
applause. So rare are they, that it 
y be reckoned a kind of good for- 

pe to be the inventors of them, nor 

‘s geod fortune happen to any 

thofe who deferve it. In the 
namber of thete happy devices may be 
rinked, that of the medal ftruck on 
account of the apartments given by 
the king to the French academy in 
the Louvre ittelf. This was Apollo 
Pdatinus; an ingenious allufion to 
the temple of Apollo, ereéted within 
tle precincts of the palace of Auguttus. 
Jt is the more a debt of juftice here to 
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take notice of this medal, as Charles 
Perrault not only was the author of it, 
but likewife procured the academy the 
apartments it obtained. ‘This favour 
was beftowed upon it by the monarch, 
at the fame time that he was pleafed 
to declare himfelf its protector. This 
title, hitherto borne by cardinal de 
Richelieu and chancellor Seguier, was 
(we will venture to fay it for the ho- 
nour of letters) too great for any one 
but the fovereign. Colbert, enlighten- 
ed by the wife counfels of Charles 
Perrault, inculcated upon the king, 
that the protefion due to genius 
is one of the nobleft prerogatives of 
fupreme authority, and which ought 
not to be ufurped by a fubje&, to 
whom, great as he may be, it is a 
fufficient honour to fupport literature 
by means of his credit with his prince, 
to favour its progrefs, and to be fen- 
fible of the value of thofe who culti- 
vate it. Such, efpecially, is one of 
the principal duties of men in place, 
honoured with the monarch’s confi- 
dence. 

Letters were foon afier laid undera 
more fignal obligation to Charles 
Perrault, than that of inhabiting a 
royal palace. He procured the etta- 
biifhment of the Academy of Sciences, 
which at firft had the fame form with 
the French academy, that of perfect 
equality among its members; the 
Only one fuited to a literary fociety. 
Claude Perrault, brother of Charles, 
a man of uncommon merit, had a 
confiderable thare in this uleful efta- 
biifhment. 

Scarcely was the Academy of Sci- 
ences eltablithed, when Colbert fet 
apart a yearly fund of 100,000 livres, 
to be diitributed by the king’s order 
among celebrated men of letters, whe- 
ther French or foreigners. Charles 
Perrault partook likewife in the f{cheme 
of thefe donatives, and in their dif- 
tribution. It was extended through- 
out Europe to the remoteft north, al- 
though we do not find any Englifh a- 
mong the number. Yet penfions of 
greater or lefs value, accompanied by 
letters {till more flattering, penetrated 
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the obfcure retreat of a {cholar, fome- 
times unknown in his own country, 
and who was atftonifhed to find bhim- 
felf known at Verfailles, and ftill more 
to receive thence a reward for his Ja- 
bours. The penfions thus diffu‘ed 
have perhaps more contributed to waft 
the name of Lewis x1v, to the ex- 
tremities of the world, than all his 
other great and memorable deeds. 

Colbert, whofe efteem for the ta- 
lents and character of Perrault con- 
tinually inc eafed, foon employed him 
in an important and confidential odice. 
Being himfelf fuperintendant of the 
royal buildings, he appointed him 
their controuler-general. In this poit 
he conducted himfelf with the difin- 
tereftednefs of a man of worth, and 
the intelligence of a man of know- 
ledge and information. He inftructed 
Colbert in all points, without feem- 
ing to inftrué& him, and almoi with- 
out the confcioufnefs of that minitter ; 
and qualified him to make a difplay 
in the king’s prefence of all the know- 
ledge he had acquired in thefe private 
converfations. 

The place of contrculer of the 
buildings given to Charles Perrault, 
procured a new favour to the arts, 
that of the eftablifhment of the aca- 
demies of painting, fculpture, and 
architeGture. ‘Then it was that Claude 
Perrault, bis brother, whofe genius 
equally elevated and extenafive, was 
alike fitted for the arts and {fciences, 
produced the defign of that fine front 
of the Louvre, which 1s furpailed by 
none of the mafter- ~piece ; Of ancient 
or modern Italy, and the honour of 
which envy has in vain attempted to 
ravilh from its author. 

The credit Charles Perrault enjoy- 
ed, and the gratitude due to him 
from men of Jeters, had, from the 
year 1671, given him admiffion into 
the French academy. On the day of 
his reception, he returned thanks in 
an harangue, which gave fo much fa- 
tisfaflion to the fociety, that they 
from that time refolved to make pub- 
lic the admiffion-difcourfes of their 
members. It is true, they fubjected 
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themfelves on thefe occafions too 
ftritly to formulas of compliments 
and eulogies, now long worn thread- 
bare. 

The favour of the great is rarely 
lafting : Charies Perrault underwent 
certain mortifications from Colbert, 
which compelled him to retire, and 
although the minitter, fenfible of his 
lofs, folicited him to return, he re- 
fafed, and went to inhabit a houfe in 
the fuburbs of St. Jacques, the vici- 
nity of which to the colleges facilitated 
his fuperintendence cf the edycation 
ot his fons. Thefe were two in num- 
ber, and he chofe tn be their pre- 
ceptor, as his father had been his. 
Arter the death of Colbert, he re- 
ceived a frefh mortification, that of 
having his name erafed from the Aca- 
demy of Medals, by Louvois. This 
miniiter did not love Colbert; and his 
hatred to the patron, fell upon the . 
perion patronized, though he had 
ceafed to be fa. 

During his re treat, Perrault em- 
ployed his leifure in the compofition 
of feveral works, among which were 
his ‘ Poem on the Age of Lewis the 
Great;’ and his * Parallel between 
the Ancients and Moderns.’ The long 
and bitter war thefe pieces excited be- 
tween Defpréaux and the author, is 
wellknown. The chief fault of Per- 
rault was to have cenfured the anci- 
ents in bad verfes, and thereby to have 
given a great advantage to Defpréaux, 
the formidable lord ‘of the poetical 
domain. Had the two adverfarics 
combated in profe, the match would 
have been more equal. In the col- 
lection of Defpréaux’s works, may Le 
feen a letter addreffed to him by Per- 
rault, in the height of this warfare, 
againit which this great poct’s profe, 
fomewhat inclined to harthnefs and 
ponderofity, is fcarcely able to fuftain 
idelf, notwithftanding all the author s 
talents for farcafm and irony.  Per- : 
rault’s letter, though filed with re- 
proaches, for the moft part well me- 
rited by his antagonift, is a model of 
decorum and delicacy. With refp.& 
to the ground of the difpute, the wo 
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adverfaries, as ufual in thefe quarrels, 
are alternately right and wrong. Per- 
rault, too littl converfane in the 
Greek language, too exclufively fenfi- 
ble of the detecis of Homer, fhows 
too little feelin of the fuperior beau- 
ties of this great bird, and is not 
enough indulgen: to his errors in fa- 
vour of his genius. Delpréaux, per- 
petually on his knees before his idol, 
defends him fometimes unhappily, and 
always with a rudenefs almoii equal to 
that with which the heroes of the 
Iliad abufe each other. 

It is, indeed, aflerted, that the 
enmity of Defpréaux agaiatt the au- 
thor of the * Poem on Louis le Grand,’ 
had a fecret caufe, more potent than 
his devotion for the ancients ; which 
was, that the writer, when juftly ce- 
Jebrating the great Corneille, had af- 
fected to avoid all mention of the au- 
thor of * Phadra’ and ¢ Iphigenia.’ 
There is fome reafon to believe that 
Defpréaux was not better fatisfed 
with the fileace obferved with refpect 
to himfelf in this poem, which had 
not difdained to notice Godeaux and 
But the fatirift’s felf-love, 


Triftan 
in the difpleafure he profefied, pru- 
dently conceaied itfelf behiad _ his 
friendfhip for’ Racitie, and perhaps 
was thus concealed even from himfelf. 
If on this occafion he difplayed an ex- 
cefs of feeling, his adverfary had been 


guilty of great injufice. ‘To deprive 
the age of Lewis xiv, of Defpréaux 
and Racine, is to deprive the age of 
Auguilus, of Horace, and Virgil. 
‘The enmity of the two academi- 
cians was of older date than their 
quarrel concerning the ancients and 
moderns. Charles Perrault and his 
brothers, friends of thofe writers 
whom Defpréaux had treated with 
mott feverity, did not content them- 
felves with a filent difapprobation of 
his attacks upon them; they freely 
exprefied their fentiments of the fa- 
tirift, who, on his part, did rot {pare 
them. We ought not, on this occa- 
fion, to fuppreis an anecdote of Per- 
rault, which does him much honour. 


The French academy, in 1671, had 
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propofed as the fubjeét of their firft 
poetical prize, the abolition of duels. 
Some days before the prizes were dif- 
tributed, Perrault had {poken highly 
in commendation of the fuccefsful 
piece, the writer of which, M. dela 
Monaoye, was unknown. A _ perfon 
who heard him,’ faid to Perrault, 
* You would be much furprized were 
the piece to prove Delpréaux’s.’— 
© Were it the devil’s,’ anfwered Per- 
rault, ¢ it deferves the prize, and fhall 
have it.’ It will be faid, perhaps, 
that this was merely an act of equity 5 
but equity with regard to an enemy, 
and one from whom injuries have 
becn received, is heroic. Defpréaux, 
on his part, as if through emulation, 
rendered fome juftice to Perrault, 
and even on account of his verfes. He 
praifed the fix lines which conclude 
the preface to Perrault’s ‘ Parallels,’ 
though the ancients are not treated in 
them with much refpect. 

Perrault, befide the verfes alluded 
to, has written fome others, not un- 
worthy of praife. Such are thofe in 
his poem ‘ on Painting,’ in which he 
happily, and even poetically, defcribes 
the beauties added by tume to pictures. 
In thefe lines, the image he draws of 
time giving the finifhing touches to 
the maiter-pieces of the great artilts, 
while with a {punge he effaces even 
the remembrance of inferior produce 
tions, is noble and picturefque. Some- 
what more of harmony and elegance 
in the expreflion would have rendered 
this draught worthy of the firft 
matters. 

When the quarrel between Def- 
préaux and Perrault had lafled long 
enough to make them both almoit 
equally in the wrong, and the two ad- 
verfaries had fatiated themfelves, the 
one with reproaches, the other with 
epigrams; when even the public be- 
gan to grow weary of it; common 
friends, who ought fooner to have in- 
terpofed, endeavoured to effect a re- 
conciliation. They were, indeed, en- 
titled to mutual efteem, which the one 
commanded by his uncommon powers,. 


the other by his knowledge and ua- 
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derftanding, and both by their pro- 
bity. On the fide of Perrault the re- 
conciliation was fincere. He even 
fupprefied feveral ftrokes againft the 
ancients, which he had in referve for 
the fourth volume of his ¢ Parrallels ;’ 
‘ Choofing rather,’ faid he; ¢ to de- 
prive himfelf of the fatisfa€tion of pro- 
ducing frefh proofs of the goodnefs of 
his caufe, than longer to embroil him- 
felf with perfons of merit like that of 
his adverfaries, whofe friendfhip could 
not be purchafed at too high a rate.’ 
With refpe-t to Defpréaux, he wrote 
what he termed a letter of reconcilia- 
tion to Perrault ; but in which, through 
its forced compliments, he could not 
avoid difplaying that relic of gall or 
maligaity, of which it is fo difficult 
for a profefied fatiriit entirely to dif- 
charge himielf. This letter might 
almoit pafs for a new critique on Per- 
rault, fo equivocal was the turn of its 
reparation. Accordingly, a friend of 
Deipréaux faid to him, .* I doubt not 
that we fhall always keep upon good 
terms together, bur if ever, after a 
difference, we fhould be reconciled, 
no reparation! ] beg: I fear your re- 
parations more than your reproaches.’ 

We fhall at prefent pafs over fome 


works of Perrault, lefs confiderable | 


than the two, which made him mott 
talked of, and moft diiturbed his repofe. 
We thall only mention his‘ Hittory of 
lufvious Mea of the Age of Lewis 
xiv.’ Freed from his coatroverly 
with Defpréaux, but fill a zealous 
partizan ior his age, Perratlt cele- 
brated its Slory in this work, which 
did equal honour to his underitanding 
and his impartiality. Somewhat more 
hife and colouring might be defired in 
it, but not more fipcerity and juitice. 
The author even confefles that he has 
denied himfelf ornament, for the pur- 
pofe of giving more truth to his nar- 
ration, by limiting encomium to the 
fimple recital of faéts. ‘I was not 
ignorant,’ fays he, ‘that if [ had 
made thefe eulogies more eloquent, 
I thould have derived more glory 
from them: but I thought only of the 
glory of thofe whom I commemorate. 
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It is well known, that funeral orations, 
in general, are more the eulogy of the 
preacher than of the decealed; and 
that if the reputation of the compofer 
is often augmented by them, that of 
the fubjeét almoft always remains 
what it was before.’ To this work 
may therefore be applied what Cicero 
fays of Cefar’s Commentaries: ‘ They 
are fimple, plain, and graceful, de- 
nuded of every ornament of language.’ 
But it would, doubtlefs, be too much 
to add the praife which Cicero fub- 
joins to that of Cefar, ‘ Perhaps he 
has pleafed the unkkilful, by leaving 
them fomething to flourifh upon ; but 
he has deterred men of judgment from 
taking up the pen after him.’ 

We have hitherto followed D’ Alem- 
bert, in our account of M. Perrault. 
It may be neceffary now to add a few 
particulars from other authorities. 
With refpec&t to his * Age of Lewis 
the Great;’ it was a kind of prelude 
to a war with all the learned. Inthis 


poem he fet the modern authors above 
the ancient, an attempt which would 
of courie appear fhocking to the ma- 


jority, who confidered the ancients as 
fuperior in every fpecies of compofi- 
tion. Boileau Defpréaux was pre- 
fent at the academy, when this poem 
was read there in 1687, and was 
greatly difguited ; yet took no farther 
notice of it, than anfwering it by an 
epigram, as Gid alfo Menagé in ano- 
ther, to which Perrault replied in a 
letter, which he reprinted the fame 
year, and added to it his ¢ Parallel 
between the Ancients and Moderns,’ 
in regard to arts and fciences. A 
fecond volume of this appeared in 
1690, where the fubje& of their elo- 
quence is confidered ; a third, in 1692, 
to determine their poetical merit ; 
and a fourth, in 1696, which treats of 
their aftronomy, geography, naviga- 
tion, manner of warring, philofophy, 
mufic, medicine, &c. 1z2mo. In the 
third volumne, which relates to poetry, 
Perrault had not only equalled the 
modern poets with the ancient, and 
particularly Defpréaux, but had alfo 
fet up Chapelain, Quinault, and other 
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French poets, whom Defpréaux in his 
fatires had treated with contempt ; 
this brought on the arimofity of which 
we have already given an account.— 
Voltaire fays, with regard to this fa- 
mous controverfy, which was carried 
on at the fame time in England by 
fir William Temple, and others, that 
Perrault has been reproached with 
having found teo many faults with 
the ancients, but that his great fault 
was, the having criticifed them in- 
judicioufly. 

His work, which is now chiefly va- 
lued, ‘ the Hiftory of illuftrious Men 
of the Age of Lewis x1v,’ is a magni- 
ficent publication, and contains their 
portraits, from the collection of the 
celebrated Begon. ‘The beauty of the 
plates makes this work curious, as 
well as ufeful. He was determined by 
the public voice in the choice of his 
heroes, whom he confined to a hun- 
dred; but there are a hundred and 
two in the.colleétion; the reafon of 
which was this. Arnauld and Pafcal 
were defervedly in his lift, but the 
jefuits made intereit to have them 
excluded, and prevailed. Perrault 
thought it neceflary to fubftitute two 
frefh ones: but the public refufed to 
accept the work, unlefs Arnauld and 
Pafcal might keep their places; and 
hence it arofe, that inftead of a hun- 
dred lives, which was Perrault’s ori- 
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ginal defign, we have a hundred and 
two. ‘There are other works of Per- 
rault, which are much efteemed, as 
* Le Cabinet de Beaux Arts, &c.’ or, 
collection of copper-plates relating to 
arts and {ciences, with illuftrations in 
verfe and profe: ¢ Faernus’ Fables, 
tranflated into French verfe, &c.’ 
Perrault died in 1703, aged feventy- 
feven. Madame Dacier, in the pre- 
face to her tranflation of . Homer’s 
Odyfley, has given the following 
characler of him. ‘ He was,’ fays 
he, ‘ a man of talents, of agrceable 
converfation, and the author of fome 
works, which have been defervedly 
elteemed. He had alfo ali the quali- 
ties of an honeit and good man ; was 
pious, fincere, virtuous, polite, mo- 
deft, ready to ferve, and punctual in 
the difcharge of every duty. He had 


a confiderable place under one of the 
greateft miaifters France ever had, 
who repofed the utmoft confidence in 
him, which he never employed for 
himfelf, but always for his friends.’ 
Such a character from madame Dacier, 
mutt iuggeit to us the higheft opinion 


of Perrault as a man, when it is con- 
fidered, that, as an author, fhe thought 
him guilty of the greateit of all crimes, 
an attempt to degrade the ancient 
writers, whom fhe not only reverenced, 
but adored. 


OR THE BELLOWS-MENDER. 


Concluded from Page 34. 


THANKS to my generous friends, 
after having difpofed advantageoufly 
of the jewels, lace, and other valua- 
ble articles which were ufelefs to me, 
I found myfelf in poffefiion of near ten 
thoufand crowns. It was reported, 
at that time, that we were on the eve 
of a war with fome of the principal 
powers of Europe. In confquence of 
this information, and with the aid of 
my friends, I made one of thoie bold 
fpeculations, which if it had not fuc- 
ceeded would have placed me where 
I had fet out, but which by fplendid 
faccefs increafed more than threefold 
my capital. 


While my commercial operations 
were going forward in profound fe- 
crecy, my flory became the topic of 
public animadverfion. The intrepid 
Aurora, from her monaftic retreat, 
hurled her fulminations againft me and 
my confederates. ‘This want of ad- 
drefs on her part in attacking the en- 
gravers, belide obtaining the laugh 
again{t her, was of infinite advantage 
to me, by throwing me in the back- 
ground, while my friends were fo 
much the more awake to my interetts 
as it was the beft mode of defending 
theirown. Aurora infifted perempta- 
rily that the marriage fhould be annul- 
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led. Théabbefs of the convent in which 
fhe had found an afylum, and who was 
re{pectable for her birth, as well as her 
good qualities, moved heaven and 
earth in hercaufe. Her father brought 
together his protectors and friends, 
and every thing threatened us with a 
defeat, the fhame of which would 


have fallen on the engravers, and the- 


weight of it on myiclf. The wags 
amuled themfelves in feeing the pride 
of Aurora made the inftrument of her 
punithment, but no fmiles can fmooth 
the brow of wrinkled and fevere juf- 
tice. Already a warrant to arreft me 
had been iffued, from which I had 
only been faved by the obfcurity in 
which I lived. The affair was brought 
before the courts with great rapidity. 
My haughty enemy had requelted 
guards to eicort her to the tribunal, in 
which our marriage was to be declared 
null or valid. She made her appear- 


ance arrayed in all her charms, which 
were ftill heightened by the femblance 
of the moft unaffected modefty. Ne- 
ver had any caufe affembled fo im- 
menfe a crowd of {peétators. Aurora’s 


countel pleaded for her with fo much 
eloquence that the tears of the audi- 
tory fometimes forced him to fufpend 
his declamation. ‘The emotion of the 
judges indicated what kind of fentence 
they were about to pronounce, and 
which the feelings of the audience 
were powerfully impelied to fandtion, 
when the engraver, who had fought 
to be the hufband of Aurora, feeing 
that no counfel arofe to plead on my 
fide of the queition, requelted per- 
mifhon from the judges to enter_on 
my defence.’ This requeft was imme- 
diately granted, that it might not be 
faid I had been condemned unheard. 
He gave my hiftory in a few words, 
in which nothing was exaggerated ex- 
cept the eulogium with which he ho- 
noured me—He owned, neverthelefs, 
that the fingular circumftances of my 
marriage would authorize the judges 
to declare it null and void. He hefi- 
tated fora moment. The moft folemn 
filence reigned throughout the affem- 
bly; when, turning to Aurora, he 
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added in a firm tone of voice; ‘ No, 
madam, you are not-the wife of the © 
bellows-mender—but nature deftines 
you to become the mother of his 
child !—Lilien to the powerful cry of 
the infant which you carry in your 
womb, and then fay if you defire to 
become free while your child is con- 
demned to the infamy of illegiti- 
macy ?’—* No, no!’ exclaimed the 
trembling Aurora, burfting into a 
flood of tears ; and the whole audience, 
weeping in fympathy with her, joined 
in the exclamation of ‘ No, No!’— 

This cry of maternal tendernefs de- 
cided the caufe. The judges declared 
that the marriage was valid according 
to the contraét, in which I had figned 
my true name, alledging alfo that our 
fituations were not fuiliciently unequal 
to authcrife the diffolution of our 
union. But they wifely decreed, in 
order not to leave the adventurer to 
much caufe for triumph, that my wif 
fhould be permitted to refide in the 
convent which fhe had chofen for her 
afylum, an injunétion was laid on 
the hufband, under certain penalties, 
neither to reclaim, purfue, or moleft 
her in any manner whatever ; that the 
child fhould be baptized under my 
name, but that I fhould at no time 
have a right over its education. The 
reit of the fentence turned on objeéts 
of detail more intereiling to gentlemen 
of the long robe than the hiftorian. 
Aurora left the audience in triumph. 
The crowd efcorted her to the con- 
vent, crowning her with eulogiums 
for the tender ‘acrifice which fhe had 
jut made to the infaat with which fhe 
was pregnant. 

Such was the refult of this celebrated 
trial; during the decifion of which I 
was little at my eafe. Obliged to 
hide myfelf from every eye, I took 
advantage of ‘my not being known to 
glide among the crowd, no one con- 
jeturing that the bellows-mender, of 
whofe hiftory they heard fo much, 
wore decent clothes, fine linen, and 
was a perfonage in no mean circum- 
ftances. The molt ridiculous ftories 
were fabricated refpecting my abfence 
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2nd my marriage. I fometimes en- 
deavorred to laugh with the reft, but 
was horribly abathed to find thateven 
thofe who amufed themfelves moft at 
the expence of Aurora were virulent 
declaimers againit what they called 
my infamy. Agrecably to the dic- 
tates of my own feclings, and in con- 
formity to the advice of my friends, I 
determined to quit Lyons, and employ 
my funds in fome other place—where 
my name and hiftory were unknown. 
I made choice of Paris for my refi- 
dence, where amid an immenfe po- 
pulation, I could moft eafily efcape 
obfervation, and alfo where I could 
employ my capital to moft advantage. 
There, my friend, the poor bellaws- 
mender, with a hundred thoufand 
livres, and the credit of his friends at 
Lyons, eftablifhed a commercial houfe 
which fucceeded beyond all his hopes. 
I was, during five years, the favourite 
of fortune, and my confcience renders 
mc this teftimony, that I had no reafon 
to blufh at any of my {peculations. 
My correfpondence with Lyons was 
active. A happy accident gave me 
the means of rendering effential fer- 
vice to one of the firft banking houfes 
of that great city. The proprietors 
teftified their boundlefs gratitude to- 
ward me, and preffed me fo earneftly 
to pay them a vifit, that the defire of 
yielding to their folicitations, together 
with the fecret with of breathing the 
fame air as Aurora, led me to accept 
_ Of the invitation. I made my appear- 
ance in Lyons with carriages, fervants, 
and fine clothes, none of which were 
%t this time dcrrowed. Fortune had fo 
faccefsfully laboured for me during 
five years, that I had the means of 
fupporting a magnificent ftyle of liv- 
in 


My old friends fearcely recog nized 
me, you may therefore imagine that 
it was not a very difficult tafk to efcape 
the penetration of my new acquaint- 


ances. Without appearing to annex 

the flighteit importance to the fubjeét, 

I fometimes talked of the celebrated 

trial which had interefted the city of 

Lyons five years before, and termi- 
I 
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nated my queftion by curforily en- 
quiring ‘what had become of Anrora 
and her family ? I Jearnt that her fa- 
ther had lately died, »that loffes on the 
one hand and oflentation on the other, 
joined to the fums he had lavithed on 
the education of his daughter, had 
left his affairs fo embarrafled, that 


_ Aurora at his deceafe found herfelf 


almoft without refource, and, in fome 
meafure dependent on the benevolence 
of the abbefs of the convent where 
fhe had taken refuge. I was alfo in- 
formed, that, although whenever Au- 
rora appeared fhe was ftill the object 
of general applaufe, fhe conducted 
herfelf with fo much propriety that the 
was not lefs refpected than admired. 
The bellows-mender, it was obferved, 
had fuffered her to remain tranquil 
fince the trial, without attempting to 
reclaim his lott rights. 

I did notliften to thefe recitals with- 
out the mott lively emotion. During 
five years refidence in the capital, 
young and ambitious, as well as deeply 
enamoured of Aurora, the ardour of 
my efforts to acquire a fortune which 
might give me the right of reclaiming 
her I loved, had abforbed my mind ; 
but my abode at Lyons, and the un- 
fufpe&ted teftimony cf all with whom 
[ converfed in favour of my wife, 
awakened every latent fentiment of 
tendernefs in my bofom.—The image 
of Aurora, of her whom I had de- 
ceived, but whom I adored, again 
occupied every thought of my foul— 
again throbbed in every pulfe !—I 
felt how worthlefs was the acquifition 
of wealth which the refafed to thare. 
—I felt that the was neceffary to my 
exiftence ;—and my child—was I ne- 
ver to fold him in my arms?—never to 
feel the endearments of him who owed 
to me life ?—never to know thofe pa- 
rental tranfports, which although I 
had not experienced, my heart told 
me mutt be exquifite !—I could bear 
thefe cruel reflections no longer—I 
determined to behold Aurora and my 
child. 

One of the engravers, by my or- 
der, afiembled her father’s creditors 
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and difcharged all his debts, purchaf- 
ing for me at the fame time certain 
pieces of furniture to which long habit 
had affociated an idea of value in the 
mind of Aurora—this was the leait 
difficult part of my enterprize. 

The merchant who had given me 
fo fatisfactory an account of Aurora 
was a man generally efteemed. It 
ftruck me that J might choofe him for 
my confidant, and advife’ with him 
what plan I fhould purfue. I knew 
that his name alone was fufficient to 
fmooth every obftacic in my path. He 
was in poflefiion of a beauti‘ul pavi- 
lion on the banks of the Rhone. I 
requefted an interview in the moft fo- 
Irary walk of his grounds, and hav- 
ing obtained his promife of inviolable 
fecrecy, * You have hitherto,’ faid 
I, * feen in your friend a merchant, 
who, ftill young, owes to his talents 
and his probity, an affluent and ho- 
nourable fortune. It has been my fate 
to appear in a mafk to the eyes of 
thofe whofe efteem I moft value. I 
have deceived my miftrefs, let me no 
longer impofe upon my friend. You 


have fpoken to me of Aurora in a 


manner the moft favourable; you 
know the half of her hiftory — hear the 
remainder. You fee before you the. 
unfortunate bellows-mender, chofen 
by a fet of young wags as‘the inflra- 
ment of their vengeance’—At this 
unexpected declaration my friend 
ftarted back with furprife. It was 
eafy for me to read on his countenance 
the fenfations that agitated his mind. 
‘I am indebted,’ continued J, * to 
nature for fome talents, wh'ch I have 
improved by felf-education and ftudy ; 
the generofity of my employers and 
fortune have done the reft. J am, as 
you know, about to leave Lyons; 
but I am firmly decided not to depart 
without Aurora You enjoy the 
efteem and confidence of the public ; 
you will be the mediator of your 
friend with Aurora, and | tha!l owe 
my happinefs to your intervention.’ 
The banker, when he recovered 
from his aftonifhment, affured me that 
he had no doubt of effecting the re- 
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conciliation I fo ardently defired. 
‘The abbefs of the convent where 
Aurora refides,’ faid he, * honours 
me with a certain degree of friend- 
fhip ; it is not late, we are ‘near 
Lyons, let us order horfes and we 
fha!] foon be able to arrange with 
Aarora herfelf the points which feem 
to you, at prefent, fo embarraffing.” 
I adopted this projec with fond avi- 
dity—I was now no lefs eager fer an 
interview than I had once been anxi- 
cus to ayord it. I burnt with impati- 
ence to gaze upon Aurora and my 
child! 

The merchant was announced at 
the convent under his real name, and. 
myfelf as the principal of a great 
commercial houje at Paris. We were 
admitted.—Ah, what a picture pre- 
fented itfelf to my view! Aurora, the 
enchanting Aurora, in all the pride of 
a beauty of twenty three years of age, 
occupied a feat near the venerable ab- 
befs. A lovely child flept upon her 
knees, and feemed fo, intirely to ab- 
forb all the attention of its mother, 
that fhe {carcely thought of returning 
the ufual falutations. The firft inflant 
that fhe threw her eyes on me, I re 
marked diftin&tly from her involun- 
tary flarting, thet my prefence recalled 
jome difzg-ecable ideas; but intro- 
duced by a man whom fhe well knew, 
and who w-s honoured with general 
efteem, and prefented as the principal 
of a commercial hovfe at Paris, thofe 
circumflances, together with the fhade 
of twilight, fo completely ‘et all con- 
jectures at fault, that Aurora was far 
from reco'leing her hufband in the 
ftranger. My friend opened the con- 
veriztion by fome vague obfervations 5 
fpoke of my fveecy departure for 
Paris, mentioned my having connec- 
tions with all the great heufes of the 
capital, and requeited to know if the 
abbefs had any orders with which to © 
honour me—While this converfation 
paffed, the infsnt awoke, and the fight 
of ftrangers initead of tu prifing him, 
led him to fmile. After having look- 
ed at us both with a kind of heistation, 
it was toward me that he advanced, 

M 
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©! my friend, reprefent to yourfelf 
my feelings, when I found myfelf co- 
vered with the fweet carefles, the in- 
ocent kites of my child !—An emo- 
hich i had no power to fubdue, 

Je me eagerly feize him in my 
1ims, and throwing myfelf with him 
at the feet of my pale and trembling 
wife—* Aurcra!—Aurora!’ I ex- 
claimed, * your child, your child 
claims from you a father!—will you 
futter affection for ever to be vanquith- 
ed by pride ??—While I uttered thefe 
words, in a voice hatf choaked by 
emotion, Aurcra quivered, feemed 
ready to faint, and fixed her wander- 
ing eyes aliernately on me, and on 
her child, who clung to her knees, 
and feemed to iiplore forgivenets for 
his father—At length a torrent of 
tears bathed Aurora’s face ; the child, 
unable to comprehend why his mother 
wept, joined his plaintive cries to mine. 
—‘ Pardon, pirdon !’ I exclaimed. — 
Aurora’s only anfwer was to throw 
herfelfinto my arms. 


fhe fobbed, ‘ whether you again de- 
ceive me, but your child pleads too 


powerfully—Aurora is yours.’—She 
preffed me againft her palpitating 
heart :—we were unable for a long 
time to fpeak—our incontroulable 
emotion—the carefles of the child— 
the tears of my friend—the place itfelf 
-—every thing ferved to add to our 
deitrium—* My children,’ faid the ab- 
befs, looking at us with an eye ‘moitien- 
ed by affection, ‘ you have both per- 
formed your duty—Monfieur is too 
much affected to be a knave; Aurora 
has too much the heart of a mother to 
live any longer the vitim of foolihh 
pride ; may this marriage, which you 
folemnly renew in my prefence, be 
more happy than the firit! May you 
er joy that lafting felicity which be- 
longs only to virtue!’ Thefe words, 
pronounced in a ferious tone of voice, 
calmed our turbulent fenfations. I 
related my hiftory in its full extent, 
without {paring the confeflion of my 
faults, and the feelings of my remorfe. 
I failed not to remark with tranfport 
that the hand of Aurora often prefied 
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mine, while I {poke of my projects of 
tendernefS; although hhe teftified nei- 
ther pleafure nor pain when I men- 
tioned the fortunate fituation of my 
affairs, The part of my narration 
which moft affefted her, was that 
which regarded the payment of her 
father’s debts, and my attention to her 


.feelings in faving from the hands of 


the creditors the pieces of furniture to 
which fhe had been accuftomed from 
her infancy. 

My friend celebrated our conjugal 
reconciliation by a féte. Near his 
pavilion ftood a houfe delightfully 
fituate, and which the heirs of the 
proprietor who had lately died, had 

nnounced their intention of felling. 
A word which involuntarily efcaped 
Aurora, difcovered to me that this 
acquifition would be agreeable to her. 
I made the purchafe in her name, and 
twenty-four hours after I put into her 
hands the act which left it entirely at 
her difpofal. 

I returned with Aurora and our 
child to Paris. Whether from fome 
remains of her former haughtinefs, or 
from real greatnefs of mind, fhe ex- 
preffed no furprize at finding herfelf 
milirefs of a houfe decorated with the 
utmolt tafte and magnificence. I found 
her character much ameliorated by ad+ 
verlity ; I found myfelf beloved by 
her who was the object of all my ten- 
dernefs ! 

One happy year had elapfed when 
Aurora entered my cabinet, her eyes 
fparkling with joy. * My friend,’ 
faid fhe, ‘ you will not refufe the in- 
vitation of your wife. I with to give 
you a dinner in my houfe at Lyons— 
No objection !— This very morning I 
am going to fet off with my fon—I 
want <o teach him how a fon ought to 
do his father the honours of his houfe.’ 

I did not fail to arrive at Lyons at 
the appointed time. The. day had 
fcarcely dawned when I found Aurora 
under arms; fhe was ftillin all the 
fplendour of her beauty, and had 
adorned herfelf with more than her 
accuftomed elegance.x—Dinner was 
announced, and judge of my fenfa- 
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tions when Aurora, giving me her 
hand, led me into an apartment which 
had been decorated by the graces 
themfelves—guefs who were the guetts 
fhe had affembled? my ten engravers 
themfelves!—my firit friends—the 
authors of my fertune, of my marri- 
age—No, my friend, I cannot paint 
my emotion !—During the repaft, the 
gayety of Aurora avimated all her 
guefts with delight and admiration. — 
After the defert the led us into the 
apartment which fhe had deftined for 
me. A flight fpring, touched by 
Aurora, undrew a curtain, which con- 
cealed two pictures finely painted. 
We drew near to furvey them. ‘O! 
enchantrefs !’ exclaimed my friends, 
together with myfelf—The firtt pic- 
ture reprefented the village-fcene near 
Montelimart. I was kneeling at the 
feet of Aurora, who repulfed me with 
difdain, throwing a look of indigna- 
tion on the coachman-engraver. Un- 
derneath was written, ‘ Love conquered 
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by pride.’ The fecond piature repre- 
fented the fcene of the prefent day ; 
my ten friends at table—Aurora 
placed between her happy hufband and 
the coachman-engraver, and appear- 
ing to {mile on both—At the bottom 
was written, * Pride conquered by 
Love.’ 

Here, fir, finifhes my hiftory, at 
leait my adventures ; my prefent hap- 
pinefs I can better feel than define. 
Aurora made me the father of three 
other children, and requefted that the 
firft of them fhould have for his god- 
father the engraver, whofe hand the 
refufed. This eftimable man is now 
the happy partner of a charming wo- 
man, well known in J.yons for the 
care which the beftows on the educa-~ 
tion of her only daughter. Aurora 
tells me that fhe fhali not be com- 
pletely happy till this young girl calls 
her mother ; and what is fingular in 
this affair is, that my fon is of the 
fame opinion. 


THE GLEANE RB. 
NuMBER XXX, 


Contradicerem tibi, fi locum haberem. 


I would by contrarics execute all things. 


IT is perhaps none of the leaft im- 
portant ufes of periodical papers, that 
they are frequently the means of ex- 
hibiting characters in a more ftriking 
light than they ufually appear in 
real life to fuperficial obfervers. Many 
gentlemen of very fingular dilpofi- 
tions, and fome of the fair fex too, 
have been often induced to exhibit 
themfelves in thefe works, without 
any difguife but that of name, and 


have expofed thofe foibles by way of 


entertainments, which perhaps they 
would be loth to fubjett to amend- 
ment. There is a fnug fecurity in 
anonymous fignatures, which fuits 
fuch penitents, and the veil is fu fici- 
ently thick, as they imagine, to pre- 
vent the father confeflor from ditco- 
vering the finner, while the fin is very 


frankly acknowledged. Indeed, in 


SUETON,. 


SHAKES. 


the defcription of foibles and faults of 
all denominations, it would perhaps 
be better if the guilty parties alwavs 
took up the pencil, an depicted their 


own cate. Spectators fee but litile, 
and are apt to fupply their want of 
difcernment and their imperfec&t know- 
ledge of fa&s, by drawing for thete 
deficiencies upon their imagination. 
We have thereby a mixture of truth 
and fiction, but we have not the 
faithful portrait, which all are ready 
to acknowledge, nor the ftriking 
likenefs, which all are ready to feel, 
and we are in fuch cafes apt to 
have our attention taken from the ob- 
ject, to admire the artiit, who too 
commonly is p!eafed with a fine paint. 
ing, even when it refembles nothing. 
For thefe reafons, I am beft fatisiied 
when - of my correfpondents, af- 
2 
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fuming the firft perfon, give me a 
faithful detail of their own characters. 
It exempts me from many~impjata- 
tions, and though it may not fave me 
much trouble, [ have reafon to think 
that I fometimes efcape cenfure. Lad 
I fallen in with the author of the fol- 
lowing letter, (and I[-am not quite 
clear that [ never had a glimpte of 
him) it is probable that [ fhould not 
have been {9 able to depict the fingu- 
Jarity of his character as he has done 
himfelf, and that it would have re- 
quired more intimate intercourfe, and 
more attent've obfervation, than a 
mere Gleaner can potibly afford. 
However, | fhall now let hia {peak 
for himfelf. 


To the Auruor of the GLeaner. 
Sir, 

As | do veri'y bel'eve I am one of 
the flrangeft fellows in the cfeation, I 
fhall make no zpology for intruding 
myfe'f upon orc, whofe bufinefs, as I 
take it, is to collect ftrange charac- 
ters for the entertainment of his read- 
ers, aud who is as well pleafed to 
catch an uncommon fpecimen of an 
oddity, as the fhewman at the Tower, 
or the learned Mr. Pidcock, of Exe- 
ter Change, would be, if you were 
to prefent them with a non-d-fcript 
animal, with three, or threefcore legs, 
from the deferts of A abia. 

Iam, fir, a man civen to-ccnira- 
@i@ion; 1 am paffionately fond of 
contradition, and all the misfortunes 
of my life hae proceeded from my 
not having met with it ia fufficient 
quantity—I was born heir to a good 
eftate—what was reckoned fifty years 
ago, an immenfe eflate—and even 
now, when al! the world is complain- 
ing of hard times, is far beyond the 
wants and withes of any reafonable 
mortal. My parents dying in my 
infancy, I was entrufted ta the care 
of two aunts, who were inftruéted, as 
I have been told, though | never 
found out by whom, to give mé every 
poflible indulgence befitting a youth 
born to independence, and above all 
never to contradi# me. Here, 
fir, began all my mifery. Born with 
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ee 
a natural genius to be contradicted, a 
difpofition to be contradifed, and 
palfions, and even an appetite to be 


coutradicted, I never was indulged 


With any thing of the kind, unul [ 
became old enough to feek it out of 
My firft attempt to meet with 
contradi€tion was at fchool; among 
thirty or forty boys, a head fchool- 
mafter, and two or three nfhers, be- 
frie a French dancing-matter, &c. 
how, do yox fuppofe, it was poffibie 
1 could mifs being contradiGed ? 

Yet fo it was that my evil genius 
purfued me here. My aunts had tu- 
tored the mafter and ufhers in fuch a 
manner, that they plainly faw their 
intereft in affording me no more con- 
tradition than the good old ladies; 
the French dancing-mailer, although 
he made lefs progrefs with me than 
with any of his pupils, had too mach 
politeffé to contradi& me; and the boys, 
being generally tenants’ fons or ne- 
phews, dd not dare to offer me the 
Jeaft contradiftion, although I fome- 
times provoked it even by blows. 

I flattered myfelf I fhould fare bet- 
ter at college, and fcleéted for my 
tutor one reckoned the worlt temper- 
ed fellow in the univerfity, but, I 
don’t know how it was, he had no 
fooner found out who I was, and that 
the valuable rectory of Drowzy was 
in my gift, and the incumbent aged 
f:venty-nine, than he became as 


‘provokingly civil and complaifant as 


the reft of my tormentors, and I was 
avain left to the freedom of my own 
will without the leaft profpeét of con- 
tradiction. 

At the eniverfity, I need not per- 
haps tell you, Mr. Gleaner, that 
much of our time is taken up in focial 
parties. In thefe I engaged with avie 
dity, and at any expence. I eat, 
drank, fung, hollowed, broke decan- 
ters and waiters’ heads, and did every 
thing I poffible could devife to chal- 
lenge a little contradiction, but to no 
purpofe. Strange, you will fay, that 
in fuch a promifcuous affemblage of 
high-fpirited, and many of them high- 
born youths, I could not meet with 
one who would favour me with a lit- 
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tle gaisfaying. Not more ftrange 
than true, however. It mutt be con- 
fefied, indeed, that now and then one 
would offer fomething like a contra- 
dition, but he would either at the 
time, draw in and make an apology 
for his freedom, or the next day he 
would plead that he had indulged in 
the glafs a little too much, and hoped 
I would forgive his rudenefs. This 
was provoking enough. But the ma- 
jority behaved flill worfe ; thofe who 
were beneath me in rank and expecta- 
tions, knew too well what was due to 
their fuperiors, to prefume to contra- 
dict me; and as for my equals, and 
thofe above me, {for fome fuch there 
were) how, do you think, they be- 
haved? Why, forfocth !—It would 
make a man mad to think of it—for- 
fouth they had too much geod man- 
ners! 
Good manners! I thought I fhould 
have fainted, when my ftupid quiet 
tutor told me that contradiction was 
not confiftent with good manners, and 
was totally banifhed from all polite 
company. Nay, to illuftrate this 


fhocking revolution yet farther, he 


bid me attend to the bufinefs of the 
great fenate of the nation, and ob- 
serve how unanimoully the minifter 
carried every point. Aftonifhed, ir- 
deed, I was to fee this, and although, 
at that period, I knew little of poli- 
tics, | never could read without re- 
egret the words nemine contradicente. 
¥ feel for fach ftatefmen ; if they have 
a fpark of my temper, they muft be 
truely miferable. 

Not, however, to take up more of 
your time with my education, you 
may now fuppofe it finithhed, and we 
fat down to manage my eltates, and 
with abundance of wealth, accumu- 
lated during my minority, and faith- 
fully brcught to account, by my fte- 
wards, you fee me leading the life of 
a Aatpy country gentleman—No fuch 
thing, fir—Wealth has nothing to do 
with happinefs. Nay, in my cafe, it 
was the greateft obftruction to it. It 
prevented my being contradicted when 
I had only the expeétation of it; and 
now when in pofleffion, where is the 
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man that will dare to contradi& me? 
No; I foon found that on my own 
gates this was impoffib!e-—I removed 
o the metropolis ; but there, too, my 
evil genius purfued me: I was imme- 
diately known to be a man of fortune, 
and not a dog would bark in my pre- 
fence. 

I was unwilling, however, to leave 
London, without giving it a fair trial. 
It was impoffible, [ thought, not to 
find in a million of people one or two 
who dealt boldly in contradiction. A 
few inftances I confefs occurred, but 
they were momentary and tranfient— 
a fulky coachman, or drayman; but 
one could not always be in fuch com- 
pany. I withed for domettic felicity 
of this kind, and a very ingenious 
friend once fuppofed he had difcover- 
ed an effeftual cure for all my 
miferies, and very urgently recome 
mended me to take a wife. 

I profefs, Mr. Gleaner, I was very ' 
much ftruck with this propofal on the 
firft mention. I wondered at the fame 
time that it had never occurred to me. 
I had read and heard a variety of 
flories of hufbands being indulged 
with their full defire in the way of 
contradiction, even to the very break- 
ing of their hearts—but this lait, upon 
my fyftem, appeared fo truly ridicu- 
lous, that I gave no credit to it.—LEn- 
couraged, therefore, by my friend’s 
hint, I farther purfued his advice, by 
wedding a young lady of his recom- 
mendation, who, he affured me, had 
a {pice of the d—1 in her compofition, 
that would completely fatisfy me; 
that fhe had repelled a number of 
fuitors by her fpirit only, and fuch 
was her humour, that few chofe to 
cope with her in an argument. On 
paying my addreffes to this lady, I 
was at firft inclined to think this cha- 
rafter totally falfe, but recolleGing 
that dcfore and after are very different 
things, I. took her for better for 
worle. But judge of my difappoint- 
ment, when | found nothing but ten- 
dernefs, affection, compliance ! If any 
thing could add to the itupid famenefs 
of my life, this was it. We have lived 
thefe ‘ten years in tais way, without 
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the fhadow of contradiion on her 
part, and, what is worfe, although 
her relations are exceedingly nume- 
rous, confifting of uncles, aunts, fitter:, 
and coufins, firft, fecond, and third, 
who frequently do us the honour to 
make our houfe their own, they are 
all fo perfectly complaifant, that al- 
though I have tried them in every 
way, done many mifchieyous thiags, 
and faid all the foolifh things I could 
think of, (and you may fuppofe [| 
can think of a great many) I have 
never been able to obtain one word of 
contradiction, and yet fome of them 
are very well fettled in the world, 
and others can have no reafonable 
expectations from me. 

One hope remains, perhaps a fee- 
ble one; my lady has brought me a 
charming litle family of tix children. 
Some of them, I truft, will in time 
learn to make their father happy in 
his own way. At prefent they are 
too young, and too much under the 
mother’s care and bringing up, for 
me to expect any contradiction from 
them. However, I rely on what I 


am told of the experience of other 


parents, and I truft [ fhall not always 
live in this miferable way. 

In the mean time, I endeavour to 
amufe myfelf by a frequent change of 
fervants. If I hear of any neighbour 
who has difmiffed his fervant fora bad 
temper, I never fail to engage him ; 
but here, too, I am often doomed to 
feel the inconvenience of matters’ 
giving folye characters of fervants. 
Jt was but the other day I hired the 
fervant of a friend of mine. His maf- 
ter affured me he was fober and ho- 
neft, but fo ill tempered that he al- 
ways went by the name of Su/ty.— 
This, I thought, was the perfon to 
fuit me, but after a very patient trial 
of fix weeks, I was obliged to re- 
commend the fellow to another fer- 
vice. Would you believe it, fir? In 
all that time I never had the leaft rea- 
fon to find fault with him, nor to call 
twice for any thing I wanted. Nay, 
he did not even blunder.or make mif- 
takes, and a fervant of this kind would 
Soon have palfied all my faculties. I 
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fhould have forgot the found of my 
own voice. 

It has been recommended to me to 
to go law. ‘That, at firft fight, appears 
promifing enough; the intricacies and 
perplexities of the law feem fuited to 
my difpofition, and, as one of my 
acquaintances fays, a Chancery fuit 
would be ‘ quite the thing.’ It cer. 
tainly might often be in my power to 
go to law, if I chofe ; there is no man 
who may not embarrafs his accounts 
fuflicienily to juftity a pretty tedious 
fuit. But ftill this would not anfwer 
my purpofe. I fhould have no per- 
fonal contradiction in the whole af- 
fair, My lawyers might be pleading 
and contradicting one another, when [ 
was fifty miles off. Perhaps, indeed, 
if 1 had purfued the law as a profef- 
fion, I might have been gratified in 
my own way, but this reflection comes 
too late. 

I have likewife been advifed to ftudy 
politics, in which fcience, as now con- 
duéted, there are more contradictions 
than the longeft life can fuffice to re- 
folve. I once, therefore, made the 
attempt, by joining certain political 
clubs, but there I found fuch perfeét 
unanimity, that I was foon difgufted, 
and although I derive fome amufement 
now and then by knocking the heads 
of two pamphlets together, 1 am fel- 
dom able to meet with their authors. 

If, however, after this relation of 
my life and miferies, any of your rea- 
ders fhould be able to fuggeft any new 
{cheme whereby I[ can procure a little 
contradiction, I fhall receive the com- 
munication with gratitude, and con- 
fider myielf as highly indebted to 
them, and to yourfelf, fir, if you will 
pleafe to take my cafe into confidera- 
tion, and g/eax from it fome inftruétion 
for my benefit, or that of your rea- 
ders. I hope it is needlefs to add, 
that J am not afraid of any thing you 
may advance, and that I do not with 
you to agree with me in one fyllable 
that I have written, With this de- 
fiance, 

I am, &c. 
Humeu, Crossiy. 
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EMPEROR. 


As it bas been the Opinion of fome, that bis Britannic Majefly was to adopt 
the Title of Emperor of the United Nations, the following Account of the 
Origin, and prefent Ufe of that Title, may not be unacceptable to our Readers. 


THE word Emperor (Imperator ) 
among the ancient Romans, fignified a 
general of an army, who, for fome 
extraordinary fuccefs, had been com- 
plimented with this appellation. Thus 
Augultus, having obtained no lefs 
than twenty famous victories, was as 
often faluted with thetitle of emperor : 
and ‘Titus was denominated emperor 
by his army, after the reduction of 
Jerufalem. Afterward it came to 
denominate an abfolute monarch, or 
fupreme commander of .an empire. 
In this fenfe Julius Cefar was called 
emperor: the fame title deicended 
with the dignity to Octavius, Au- 
guftus, Tiberius, and Caligula: and 
afterward it became eleétive. 

In ftri€tnefs, the title emperor does 
not, and cannot add any thing to the 
rights of fovereignty: its effect is 
Only to give precedence and pre- 
eminence above other fovereigns ; and 
as fuch, it raifes thofe invetted with 
it to the fummit of all human great- 
nefs. 

itis difputed, whether or not em- 
perors have the power of difpofing of 
the rega/ title. It is true, they have 


fometimes taken upon them to ere¢t, 


kingdoms; and thus it is that Bohe- 
mia and Poland are faid to have been 
raifed to the dignity: thus alfo, the 
emperor Charles the Bald, in the year 
876, gave Provence to Bofow, put- 
ting the diadem on his head, and de- 
creeing him to be called ‘king.’ 
And the emperor Leopold erected the 
ducal Pruffia intaa kingdom in fa- 
vour of the elector of Brandenburg ; 
and though feveral of the kings of 
Europe refufed for fome time to ac- 
knowledge him in that capacity, yet 
by the treaty of Utrecht in 1712, 
they all came in. 

In the Eaft, the title and quality of 
emperor are more frequent than they 


are among us: thus the fovereign 
princes of China, Japan, Mogul, 
Perfia, &c, are all emperors of Chi- 
na, Japan, &c. In the year 1723, the 
czar of Mufcovy affumed the title of 
emperor of all the Ruffias, and pro- 
cured himielf to be recognized as 
fuch by moft of the princes and {lates 
in Europe. This is the laft inftance 
of the affumption of this title in our 
part of the world, and from it, and 
the cafe of Pruffia, it would appear 
that a prince cannot affume the title 
merely of his good pleafure, but it 
muft be recognized, or acknowledged 
by other ftates, as they acknowledge - 
the eftablifhment of a new govern- 
ment, or the American and French 
republic. To this important circum- 
ftance, fome who have lately talked 
upon the fubject, feem not to have 
adverted. 

In the Weft, the title has been a 
long time reftrained to the emperors 
of Germany. The firlt who bore it 
was Charlemagne, who had the title 
of emperor conferred on him by pope 
Leo 111, though he had all the. power 
before. The imperial prerogatives 
were formerly much more extenfive 
than they are at prefent. At the 
clofe of the Saxon race A.D. 10245 
they exercifed the right of conferring 
all the ecciefiaftical benefices in Ger- 
many ; of receiving the revenues of 
them during a vacancy ; of fucceed- 
ing to the effects of inteftate eccle- 
fiaftics; of confirming or annulling 
the elections of the popes; of af- 
fembling councils, and of appointing 
them to decide concerning the affairs 
of the church: of conferring the title 
of king on their vaffals; of granting 
vacant fiefs ; of receiving the revenue 
of the empire; of governing Italy as 
its proper fovereigns ; of erecting free 
cities, and eftablifhing fairs in them ; 
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of affembling the diets of the em- 
pire, and fixing the time of their du- 
ration; of coining money, and con- 
fering the fame privilege on the 
ftates of the empire; and of admini- 
ftering both high and low juitice with- 
in the territories of the different 
fiates; but in the year 1437, they 
were reduced to the right of confer- 
ing all dignities and tities, except the 
privilege of being a flate,of the em- 
pire; of preces primaria, or of ap- 
pointing once during their reign a 
dignitary in each chapter or religious 
houfe; of granting difpenfations with 
refpe&t to the age of majority; of 
erecting cities, and conferring the pri- 
vilege of coining money; of calling 
the meetings of the diet, and pre- 
fiding in them. 

To which fome have added, that 
all the princes and ftates of Germany 
are obliged to do them homage and 
{wear fidelity to them; that they, or 
their generals, have a right to com- 
mand the forces of all the princes of 
the empire, when united together ; 
that they receive a kind of tribute 
from all the princes and ftates of the 
empire, for carrying on a war which 
concerns the whole empire, which is 
called the Roman month. For the reft, 
there is not a foot of land or territory 
annexed to this title: but ever fince 
the reign of Charles 1v, the emperors 
have depended entirely on their here- 
ditary dominions as the only fource of 
their power, and even of their fub- 
fiftence. 

The kings of France were an- 
ciently alfo called emperors, at the 
time when they reigned with their 
fons, whom they affociated to the 
crown. Hugh Capet, having affo- 
ciated his fon Robert, took the title 
of emperor, and Robert that of king, 
under which titles they are mentioned 
in the hiftory of the council of Rheims, 
by Gerbert, &c. King Robert is alfo 
called emperor of the French by Hel- 
gau of Fleury. Louis le Gros, upon 
affociating his fon, did the fame. In 
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the firft regifter of the king’s charters, 
fol. 166, are found letiers of Louis le 
Gros, dated in 11416, in favour of 
Raymond, bifhop of Maguelonne, 
wherein he ftyles himfelf Jmperaior 
Augufius. The kings of England had 
likewife anciently the title of empe- 
ror, as appears from a charter of king 
Edgar; but it is evident, that fuch 
affymptions of the title were arbitrary 
and ‘temporary, and confined, even in 
the few inftances upon record, to very 
diftant and irregular times. 

Still, as the word imperial has been 
frequently ufed fince the Union was 
agitated, it may be proper to remind 
our readers, that it is not now ufed 
for the firft time. Blackftone, in fpeak- 
ing of the royal dignity of our king, 
fays, That the law afcribes to him 
the attribute of /avereignty, or pre- 
eminence. He is faid to have smpe- 
rial dignity ; and in charters before 
the conqueit is frequently ftiled da/- 
leus and imperatcr, the titles refpec- 
tively afflumed by the emperors of the 
Eaft and Weit. His realm is declared 
to be an Empire, and his crown Im- 
perial, by many acts of parliament, 
which at the fame time declare the 
king to be the fupreme head of the 
realm in matters both civil and eccle- 
fiattical, and, of confequence, inferior 
to no man upon earth, dependent on 
no man, accountable to no man. For- 
merly, continues Blackftone, there pre- 
vailed a ridiculous notion, propagated 
by the German and italian civilians, 
that an emperor could do many things 
which a king could not, and‘ that all 
kings were in fome degree fubordinate 
and fubject to the emperor of Ger- 
many and Rome. ‘The meaning, 
therefore, of the legiflature, when it 
ufes thefe terms of empire and imperial, 
and applies them to the realm and 
crowa of England, is only to affert, 
that our king is equally fovereign and 
independent within thefe, his domi- 
nions, as any emperor is in his em- 
pire ; and owes no kind of fubjeAion 
to any other potentate upon earth. 
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NEW MUSICAL IDEAS. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 


IN this mufical age, in which every 
motion of life is regulated, if not by 
found of drum, by fome initrument or 
other, | make no {cruple to declare, 
that I am neither fond of a facred con- 
cert on Sunday evenings, nor qualified 
to play the firft or fecord violin at an 
oratorio, nor fo happy as to be able 
to oblige a felec&t company with a 
fong; yet I profefs myfzlf a devoted 
admirer of harmony, [I extend it not 
only to founds, but to actions, cha- 
racters, and fentiments; and thefe, 
when beautifully ranged and well- 
proportioned, give me the fame plea- 
fure as the moft enchanting combi- 
nation of founds. I have often accuf- 
tomed myfelf to confider the world as 
a concert of harmony, conducted by 
the infinite Author of order and 
beauty ;.in which all the difcordant 
voices, opinions, and actions of man- 
kind, confpire to fwell the general 
melody. 

It is furprifing, that philofophers 
fhould differ fo widely in their defini- 
tionsofman. The reverend dean of 
St. Patrick’s will needs have him to 
be a broomitick: the famous anci- 
ent philofopher called him a creature 
of two legs, and without feathers ; 
fome defcribe him as an irafcible ani- 
mal; others as a rifible one; but I, 
as a mufical ope. He is furnithed 
with a variety of ftrings, which, when 
properly touched by external objects, 
awaken the moft pleafing founds. The 
love of fame, the defire of happinefs, 
hope and fear, are his grand keys, 
and the virtues are the octaves, which 
are always ia harmony with each 
other, and with the correfpondent 
founds of any other inftrument; his 
paffions are in unifon with thofe of 
his whole fpecies; fo that if any of 
them are moved in a violent degree, 
he is immediately refponfive, and 
fwells into rapture, or languifhes 
into melancholy: fo exquifitely has 
heaven conftrued and turned the hu- 


man organs, that it does not al- 
ways wait till reafon puts it into mo- 
tion, it inftantly catches the found, 
and warbles in agreeable fymphory. 
Thus it is that glory flies through 
a camp, and zeal is fpread through a 
religious aflembly. It is owing to 
the quicknefs with which all fenti- 
ments are excited in the human 
breait, that diftrefs meets with fo 
fpeedy a relief, that affliction raifes 
fympathy in a moment, and ‘that 
friendfhip receives a generous return 
of affection before it grows cold. But 
when the mind has loit its tone, and 
every fine ftring is relaxed or broke, 
by the rude din of the world, it utters 
none but harfh difcord; it feels no 
generous impreffions; it is unmoved 
by public fpirit, gratitude, pity, and 
benevolence : nothing but the touch of 
grofs and fenfual objects, or the cla- 
mour of ambition, angry paffions, or 
the force of intereft, can awake it. 

The original principles of tafte and 
virtue are fo mixed together, that it 
is aftonifhing they fhould ever be fepa- 
rated. Harmony, beauty, fublimity, 
proportion, and virtue, are fo united, 
that he who pofleffes one muft be pof- 
feffed of all of them ; and he who dif- 
claims the laft, has no pretenfions to 
the firft. I need not inform you, that 
1 only affert this after Shaftefbury, and 
all the elegant moralifts of antiquity. 
A perfon may be an admirer of 
falfe beauty, falfe wit, falfe {cience, 
falfe compofitions of mufic; but he 
who has a tafle for truth and na- 
ture, will feel himfelf tranfported 
with every thing that is juft and ele- 
gant in human conduét, as well as 
iculpture, painting, and poetry. Steele 
thought that he that would make a de- 
liberate pun, would pick a pocket ; 
and Shakfpeare has been quoted a 
thoufand times for faying, 


€ The man that has not mufic in his foul, 
Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and {poils.” 
N 
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Now, however poetical thofe opinions 
may be, I believe you will readily 
admit, that he who is dark and de- 
fizning, fulpicious and revengeful, 
euvious and diicontented, muft have 
fuch a dittorted frame of mind, as to 
be incapable ot relifhing any thing that 
is excellent and lovely in the natural 
or moral world. 

I am more ambitious to footh every 
harih note in my own breaft, and 
more pleafed with harmonifing the 
clath of oppofite paffions, than Han- 
del could have been in bringing the 
cannon or the thunder into a con- 
certo; and there is fomething in a 
fenfibility of hoaour, propriety, and 
decorum, more valuable than a nicety 
of ear, which could diilinguifh a jar 
amid a thoufand inftruments. 

It is with fuch reafonings as thefe 
that I confole myfelf, when I am not 
in extafy at an opera, and do not ex- 
pire by the fine hand of our mot emi- 
nent performers. | can hear the {well 
of an Italian warbler, without being 
Giffolved: but tell me of a gallant 
foul, who nobly fuftains the fhock of 
adverfity, or fteadily braves the ter- 
rors of death; who can forgive his 
enemy, or weep with his friend; let 
me read of the generous and gallant 
heroes of hiftoric fame, and every 
nerve is in agitation. Let me hear 
of the Spartan’s anfwer to the me- 
naces of Philip, * What, will he hin 
der. us from dying ?? Or of that of 
Crateficlea to her fon Cleomenes, who 
was lamenting her being obliged to 
become a hoftage: ‘ Let me go, be- 
fore old age dilqualifies me for {ferv- 
ing my country.’ Or the heroic 
dpeech of the Britith Epaminondas 
(Woife) « Thank heaven, I die con- 
tented.” Or that valiant foldies, faint- 
ing with lofs of blood, and carried 
unwillingly off the field, « Let me 
have one fire more, and then Pll go.’ 
Or, to comprehend all that is great in 
one charatier, tell me of a prince who 
fights only for his people’s ijafety, and 
reigns only for their happineis, and 
every fring vibrates within me. 

Livery one ought to confider what 


notes, whether of joy, grief, or 
fear, he is moft apt to exprels, 
and fo to modulate himfelf, as 
to make his life one continued 
ftrain of melody : what inconceivable 
pleafure muft arife from fuch admi- 
rable economy and regulation! What 
tranfporting found muft the chorus of 
many well-tuned paflions produce ! 
There is not an objec in the world 
better worth attending to (if mental 
pleafure ftands for any thing in hu- 
man eftimation) than to be always re- 
fponfive to the cry of diftrefs, and vo- 
cal to the generous founds of friend- 
fhip and humanity ; never to be dif- 
compofed by the tumult of rage, or 
warped by prejudices, or jarred by 
crofs accidents, but to flow, like the 
current of a gentle ftream, over thells 
and pebbles always mufical. 

Perhaps it may lock like degrading 
human nature, to refemble it to a 
founding initrament; but when I fee 
oid Harpax capable of exulting at no- 
thing, but the jingling of a guinea, or 
his nephew delighted only with the 
rattling of dice ; the mufic of their 
whole lives does not come up to the 
variety, or number of notes of a falt- 
box. Eugenio, who complies with 
the infolent demand of every company 
for wit, a tale, or a fong, is taken up 
for amufement now and then, like a 
fiddle. There is more harmony brought 
out of what are called mufic glaffes, 
than by him who is for ever loading 
them with claret and burgundy, though 
in honour of the brighteft toa; and 
the roar of a bomb-ketch is far more 
acceptable to my thrilling nerves, 
than the warrior who gives a thunder- 
ing narration of all the batues that 
have been fought from the time of 
Cefar to the prefent day. “ What can 
I compare Clarinda to, who ftuns you 
with continual noife, and is always 
repeating her adventures, her con- 
quefts, ber bargains, her misfortunes, 
but a drum? What is Flavia, with 
her changing notes, dying airs, and 
feraphic raptures, but an Eolian harp? 
and Amaryillis, who keeps a lift of all 
the mifcarriages of her acquaintance, 
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and proclaims fcandal round the town, 
but a trumpet ? 

It is very well, that the harfhnefs of 
fingle inftruments does not break the 
harmony of fociety, being loofe, and 
fwallowed up in the general chorus : 
but fhould you attend to the whole te- 
nour of the conduct of many, who 
pretend to make a great noife in the 
world, what have you been liltening 
to all the while, but a dull recitative, 
a catch, a fing-fong, a mere country- 
dance, a horn-pipe, or a difmal dirge? 

I cannot help thinking, ({trange as 
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it may feem) that the fineft mufic 
which life affords, is a duet formed 
by the union of two well tempered 
fouls. Their wifhes and defires con- 
fpire with the ftri€teft fymphony ; they 
are tuned by heaven to ail the foft 
and elegant notes of friendfhip ; their 
paffions preferve an equal tone, with- 
out fwelling too high or finking too 
low; they feel no difcord, they know 
no fatiety: their happinefs never 
changes, becaufe their efteem is mu- 
tual. 

Iam, &c. Harmonicus. 


ESSAY ON DULLNESS. 


Here ceafe more quettions ; 


’Tis a good dullne/i, 


Thou art inclined to fleep. 


And give it way. 


THAT writer is unipeakably happy, 
who is fo far penetrated and infpired 
by his fubje, that he is able to com- 
municate his matter feelingly, and 
convey not only his ideas, but his 
very foul and affections through the 
channel of words and fentences. I 
intend an eflay upon Dulinefs, and 
have caught the Jucky minute; for I 
declare upon the faith of an author, 
that though | have wrote for almoft 
every magazine and periodical work 
which has bees publithed during thefe 
twenty yeers, I never was fo dull be- 
fore in all my life. I, therefore, pro- 
mife myfelf great fuccets in the pre- 
fent undertaling : for it ftands to rea- 
fon, that he maft be the mot ufeful 
and the mof valuable writer upon 
the anti-fublime, 

*Whofe own example ftrengthens all his 
laws, 
And is himfelf the faid dull thing he draws.” 

Dullnefs, according to Ariltotle, is 
a foporific habit, diffufed through the 
whole frame, and determining the fin- 
gers to defcribe certain fgures and 
characters impregnated with its ef- 
fence: it is generaliy inhercat in the 
writer, and transferred from him to 
the performance, and fo on to the rea- 
der: for a heavy author exactly re- 
fembles the torpedo, or cramp-fith, 
Which communicates a numbnefs to 
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every animal that approaches it, 
Sometimes this quality arifes from the 
fubje%t, and is from thence infufed 
into the writer. And he concludes 
with faying, that the work wili be 
moft complete, whea the aithor and 
his dubjeét, acting reciprocally, reflect 
a mutual drowfinefs, and ned one at 
the other. ‘!his I have found re- 
markably true whenever I have been 
to draw up relations of particular 
events; where every thing confpires 
fo perfeSly to p-omote this calm at- 
tempered flate, that my thoughts flow 
on without the leaft impediment or 
moleftation, in an even methodical 
track of dullnefs. It is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary we thould know, that there is 
a certain decorum and propriety to be 
obferved even in being dull; and that 
it is much more fuitable to fome occa 
fions than to others. I cannot ex- 
plain myfelf better than by the follow- 
ing initance. As fare as ever Mr. 

mounts the pulpit, he lays his 
audience to fleep; yet no body won- 
ders, becaufe it is fo natural boih to 
the place and the occafion, and falls 
out according to the common courfe 
of things; but if the fame worthy 
gentleman attempts a performance of 
that kind which the French call /j- 
ritucile, and it has exa€tly the fame 
effect upon the public with his weekly 
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labours, every body will grant me, that 
this is much more out of character 
than if he had been preaching at the 
time. Some kind of writings are ex- 
petted to be more or lefs heavy, in 
proportion as the mutual action of the 
author and his iubjeét is more or lefs 
complete. And they are frequently 
applied with fuccefs to encourage the 
approaches of the drowfy god, when- 
ever he is a little fhy of paying a vi- 
fit to his waiting fuppliants. But a 
heavy writer, who makes an unfit 
choice of a fubje& for the exercife of 
his dullnefs; puts it out of his power 
to do good to the community in the 
only way in which his genius qualifies 
him to be ferviceable; for nobody 
cares to purchafe a romance, or a 
piece of humour, by wav of opiate, 
while fo many other cheap and uleful 
treatifes are to be had for that pur- 
pofe. I was always happy enough to 
know my own talent; and though I 
have often been folicited to write ad- 
ventures, nove!s, and apologies for 
lives, I could not in confcience under- 
take any thing of that nature. My 
ambition never rofe beyond the bounds 
of a magazine, or an eighteen-penny 
pamphlet: and I have generally feen 
the fruit of my Ixbours to complete 
fatisfaétion. However, where they 
have not happened to be alike fuc- 
cefsful, 1 have the pleafure to reflect, 
that it was through no fault of mine. 
They were always calculated for the 
public good, and bringing about, to 
the beft of my poor abilities, the re- 
ofe and quiet of my fellow-creatures. 
J fend forth this, which perhaps may 
be my laft prefent to the public, ho- 
ping they wiil accept it with their 
ufual candour, and heartily defirous, 
that it may be of fome {mall fervice to 
them in the fame way. I have only 
one requeft to make, that whoever 
defires to reap the advantage of it, 
would take up this very part about 
eleven or twelve at night; and if it 
doth not anfwer his intention, I pro- 
mife never to write another line while 
I breathe. 
Among the princfpal caufes of dull- 
nefsin works of humour and enter- 


tainment, I reckon a great affectation 
of wit; and this equally, whether the 
wit is overitrained or miiplaced. Plain 
thoughts may pafs very. well in their 
natural drefs, and neither greatly 
pleafe nor difguit us; but it is a ge- 
neral, and a very true remark, that 
lace and embroidery never fa‘l to fet 
off the clown, and illuftrate his auk- 
wardnefs. * The grand error of fuch 
writers is to think, that every thing 
they fay muft thine; and thus they 
become intolerably dull, through a 
foolith defign of pleafing too much. 
I never knew a man in my life, who 
was Over Officious to oblige, but his 
ceremony was ten times more trouble- 
fome than downright rudeneis. 

1 own thax | am fomething fingular 
in my tafle; but too much wit is na- 
turally more offenfive to me than too 
little, efpecially where it is not of the 
moit plain and intelligible fort, and 
appears rather prefled into the fervice 
than to come a perfect volunteer. I 
will give my reafons why I think of 
the two cafes, a defect of this quality 
is fo much preferable to its excefs. 
Thowgh fome whimfical philofopher 
has defined us rifible animals, yet we 
are fo conftituced in this imperfeé 
ftate, that we cannot laugh always; 
and I will never pardon the author, 
who appears to have fuch an unna- 
tural defign, which I confider as no- 
thing leis than an attempt againit my 
life, feeing this exercife hath often 
been attended with dangerous conie- 
quences. All prudent good-natured 
writeis have covfulted the weaknefs 
of our nature, and contrived to throw 
in paffages, at certain intervals, which 
the reader may perufe without imme- 
diate danger, and reft from the agi- 
tation of his fides; but the author, 
who negleéts this neceflary precaution, 
finds himfelf difappointed in another 
way, and his fchemes defeated, as all 
fuch wicked and monftrous contri- 
vances ought to be. For nature, 
which after any violent exercife, in- 
clines us to repofe, no thanks to the 
confideration and difcretion of fuch 
writers, fteps in to our aid; and in 
all found healthy conftitutious, when 
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the rifible faculties are exhaufted, 
fomething of that foporific habit, 
which I mentioned above, is fuper- 
induced, and a itate of calm infenfi- 
bility fucceeds; fo that we travel 
without feeling the leaft emotion, 
through whole chapters, which we are 
morally certain the author mult have 
wrote in a high laugh. From this want 
of fympathy a quarrel gergraliy en- 
fues between the author and his rea- 
ders, and the epithets of dull and ftu- 
pid, are very liberally cait about on 
both fides; and it is not determined 
to this day, to whom the appellation 
in flrict justice belongs. ‘This con- 
firms me in an opinion which I have 
long entertained, that the ill fuccefs 
of modern writers is chiefly to be af- 
cribed to a repletion of wit, as mot 
diforders in the human body cre 
thoucht to be owing to a redun- 
dancy of fome peccant humours. And 
Ido moft earneftly recommend it to 
them, as they hope for the public 
bleiling, in imitation of Mr. Bays, to 
try what bleeding and purging will 
do for them, before they fet about 
any future performance. A genius of 
the lat age, upon what authority I[ 
know not, hath decreed, that wit is 
nearly allied to madnefs, and many 
have run mad upon it to fhow their 
parts; but I infift, that there is a real 
and a clofz connexion between wit and 
dullnefs, and that nothing is eafier 
than to pats from one to the other. 
It is fometimes, and upon certain fub- 
jects, quite unavoidable, throug) the 
imperfection of thought and expref- 
fion, and becaufe the paflage to the 
fineft fentiments feems often to be 
through rough and unpleafant roads. 
Ualefs fome genius fhould arife, to 
give us a more corre&t map of this 
obfcure region, for the convenieace of 
travellers, fix precifely the tropics of 
wit, and define the boundaries of 
either frigid climate; till then, it is 
the bufinefs of a great writer to be 
dull with difcretion, which will al- 
ways diftinguifh him from the herd of 
{cribbdlers ; for there is a fecret in this 
not to be penetrated by the vulgar. 

It is very abfurd to {well a work of 
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humour to any confiderable magni- 
tude; not only becaufe it is an af- 
front to this ferious age, at any time 
to trefpafs too far upon their precious 
moments, but becaufe length is a na- 
tural enemy to wit and humour, and 
infallibly deftroys it. And the fue- 
cefs of fuch performances, more than 
of any other, depends upon their no- 
velty, variety, and {prightlinefs : the 
firt of which neceflarily pafles away 
in a cOntinued work; and he muft be 
more than mortal, who does not fail 
in one of the other two: and, which I 
believe to be {carcely poffible, where 
in two pieces of unequal fize, the me- 
rit of both is equal throughout, the 
bulk of the larger is always an unfor- 
tunate circumftance in its way. 

It is one reafon which may be 
given, among many others, of the 
perpetual ill fuccefs of all continua- 
tions, fecond and third parts, that, 
coming after the firft, they have al- 
ways the misfortune to be itale. Was 
the author lefs lively? or the public 
lefs difpofed to be diverted, that fuch 
or fuch a continuation did not take? 
Neither of thefe, perhaps, might be 
the cafe ; but it was not in the nature 
of things that a continuation fhould 
pleafe. Polygon, when you commend 
a particular dith at a friend’s houfe, 
fhould you think it handfome to have 
the fame fet before you for two or 
three days following? Leave off 
keeping open houfe, Polygon ; or if 
you are determised to invite your 
friends, by all means buy a frefh 
joint ; for though your mutton is as 
good as any in Leadenhall-market, 
nobody likes to dine upon it every 
day inthe week. It is a privilege 
indulged only to periodical writers, 
to return upon the public, at ftated 
feafons, with the fame entertainment. 
But even here there fhould not be too 
much of that dainty called wit; 
which being of the nature of a fweet- 
meat, mult be dilftributed in fmall 
quantities, or it neceflarily cloys. Ina 
word, omne tulit puncum qui mifcuit 
utile dulci. 

lam, &c. 
SoLomon Stupip, 
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THE ABBEY OF CL 
[ By Dr. 
THE laft rays of the fetting fun 


yet linger on the mountains, which 
furrounded the diftrict of —~— when 
Edward de Courtenay, after two fa- 
tiguing campaigns on the plains of 
FJanders, in one of which the gallant 
Sidney fell, reentered his native vil- 
Jage toward the end of Auguft 1587. 
He had loft his father a few months 
before his departure from the conti- 
nent, a lofs which had occafioned him 
the moft fevere affliction, and had in- 
duced him thus early in life to feek, 
amid the.din of arms, and the iplen- 
dour of military parade, a paufe from 
painful recollection. Time, however, 
though it had mitigated. the firft 
poignant emotions of grief, had not 
fubdued the tender feelings of regret 
and forrow, and the well-known ob- 
jeéts of his early childhood and his 
opening youth, aflociated as they 
were with the falutary precepts and 
fond affection of the beft of parents, 
awakened in his mind a train of me- 
lancholy, yet foothing thoughts, 23 
with flow and paufing fteps he moved 
along the venerable avenue of trees, 
which led to his paternal manfion. 
Twilight had by this time wrapt every 
object in a veil of pleating obfcurity ; 
all was hufhed in the fofteit repofe, 
and the maflinefs of the foliage under 
which he pafled, and the magnitude 
and folitary grandeur of his Gothic 
halls, imprefled the imagination of 
Edward with deep fenfations of {o- 
lemnity and awe. ‘Two gray-hcaded 
fervants, who had lived for near half a 
century in the family, received their 
young mafter at the gate, and while 
the tears trickled down their withered 
cheeks, expreffed with artlefs fimpli- 
city their joy, and bleffed the return 
of the fon of their ancient benefactor. 
After fome affectionate enquiries 
concerning the neighbouring villagers, 
and the families of thefe old men, 
Edward exprefied his intention of 
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walking to the abbey of Clunedale, 
which jay about a mile diftant from 
the houfe ; his filial affection, the pen- 
five retrofpect of events endeared to 
memory; the fweetnefs and tranquil- 
lity of the evening, and that enthu- 
fiafm fo congenial to the beft emotions 
of the heart, gave bith to the with 
of lingering a few moments over the 
turf which covered the remains of his 
beloved parent. Scarce however had 
he intimated this refolution, when the 
ghaftly palencfs which overfpread 
the countenances of his dome‘lics, 
and the difmay that fat upon their fea- 
tures, aflured him that fomething ex- 
traordinary was connected with the 
determination he had adopted, and, 
upon enquiry, his terrified fervants in- 
formed him, though with fome con- 
fufion and reluétance, that, for fome 
months paft, they and the country 
round had been alarmed by ftrange 
fights and noifes at the abbey, and 
that no one durft approach the place 
after fun-fet. Edward,fmiling at the 
fuperftitious fears of his attendants, 
which he attributed folely to their ig- 
norance, and their love for the mar- 
velious, afured them he entertained 
no apprehenfions for the event, and 
that he hoped fhortiy to convince 
them that their alarm was-altogether 
unfounded. Saying this, he turned 
into the great avenue, and ftriking off 
to the left, foon reached the river, on 
whofe winding banks a pathway led 
to the abbey. 

This venerable ftru€ture had been 
furrendered to the rapacity of Henry 
vitt, im 1540, and having been 
partly unroofed during the fame year, 
had experienced- a rapid decay. It 
continued, however, along with the 
facred ground adjoining to it, to be a 
depofitary. for the ‘dead, and part of 
the family of the Courtenays had for 
fome centuries repofed in vaults built 
on the outfide of the great weft en- 
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trance of the church. In a fpot ad- 
jacent to this ancient cemetry lay alfo 
the remains of the father of Edward, 
and hither filial piety was now con- 
duéting the young warrior, as the ga- 
thering fhades of evening dropped 
their deep gray tints on all around. 

The folemn ftillnefs of the air, the 
tremulous and uncertain light through 
which every obje& appeared, the 
foothing murmur of the water, whole 
diftast track could be difcovered only 
by the white vapour which hovered 
on its furface, together with the fe- 
date and {weeping movement: of the 
melaacholy owl, as it failed flowly and 
confpicuoufly down the valley, had 
all a natural tendency to induce a 
ftate of mind more than ufually fuf 
ceptible of awful impreffions. Over 
Edward, predifpofed to ferious re- 
fleftion by the facred purport of his 
vifit, they exerted a powerful domi- 
nion, and he entered the precinéts of 
the abbey in deep meditation on the 
poflibility of the reappearance of the 
departed. 

The view of the abbey too, dif- 
mantied and falling fait to decay, pre- 
fented an image of departed greatnefs 
admirably calculated to awaken re- 
colle@tion of the mutability and tranfi- 
ent nature of all human poffeffions. 
Its fine Gothic windows and arches 
ftreaming with ivy, were only jut 
perceptible through the dufk as Ed- 
ward reached the confecrated ground, 
where, kneeling down at the tomb of 
his father, he remained for fome time 
abforbed in the tender indulgence of 
forrow. Having clofed, however, his 
pious petitions for the foul of the de- 
ceafed, he was rifing from the hailow- 
ed mould, and about to retrace his 
pathway homewards, when a dim 
light glimmering from amid the ruins, 
arrefted his attention. Greatly afto- 
nifhed at a phenomenon fo fingular, 
and fuddenly calling to remembrance 
the ghaitly appearance and fearful re- 
ports made by his fervants, he itood 
for fome moments rivetted to the fpot, 
with his eyes fixed on the light, which 
ftill continued to gleam fteadily, 
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though faintly from the fame quarter. 
Determined, however, to afcertain 
from-what caufe it proceeded,” and al- 
mott afhamed of the childith appre- 
henfions he had betrayed, he cauti- 
oufly, and without making the leaf 
noife, approached the weit entrance 
of the church ; here the hight however 
appeared to iflue from the choir, 
which being at a confiderable diliance, 
and toward the other end of the build- 
ing, *he glided along its exterior, and 
pailing the refefiory and chapter- 
houfe, re-entered the church by the 
fouth portal near the choir. With 
footiteps light as air he moved along 
the damp and mouldering pavement, 
while pale rays gleaming from afar, 
‘intly glanced on the thafts of fome 
pillars {een in diitant per{pective down 


the great aifle. Having now entered _ 


the choir, he could diftinétly perceive 
the place frem whence tlie light pro- 
ceeded, and on approaching ftill near- 
er, dimly diftinguifhed a human form 
kneeling oppofite to it. Not an ac- 
cent, however, reached his ear, and, 
except the ruftling noife occafioned by 
the flight of fome night-birds along 
remote parts of the ruin, a deep and 
awful filence prevailed. 

The curiofity of Courtenay being 
aow firongly excited, though mingled 
with fome degree of apprehenfion and 
wonder, he determined to afcertain, 
if poflible, who the ftranger was, and 
from what motives he vifited. at fo un- 
ufual an hour, a place fo folitary and 
deferted; paffing therefore noifelefs a- 
long one of the fideifles, feparated from 
the choir, by a kind of elegant lattice 
work, he at length ftood parallel with 
the fpot—where the figure was fituate, 
and Had a perfect fide view of the ob- 
ject of his fearch. It appeared to be 
a middle aged man, who was kneel- 
ing on a white marble flab near the 
great altar, and before a {mall niche 
in the fcreen, which divides the choir 
from the ealt end of the church; in 
the niche was placed a lamp and cruci- 
fix; he had round him a coarfe biack 
garment bound with a leathern girdle, 
but no covering on his head, and as 
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the light gleamed upon his features, 
Edward was fhocked at the defpair 
that feemed fixed in their expreflion ; 
his hands were clafped together, his 
eyes turned toward heaven, and heavy 
and convulfive fighs at intervals efcap- 
ed from his bofom, while the breeze 
of night, lifting at times his diforder- 
ed hair, added peculiar wildnefs to a 
countenance which, though elegantly 
moulded, was of ghaftly paleneis, and 
had a fternnefs aad feverity in it af- 
pet, and every now and then difplay- 
ed fuch an acute fenie of con{cious 
guilt, as chilled the beholder, and al- 
mot fupprefled the rifing emotions of 
pity. Edward, who had impatiently 
witnefied this extraordinary fcene, was 
about to addrefs the unhappy man, 
when groans, as from a {pirit in tor- 
ture, and which feemed to rend the 
very bofom from which they iffued, 
prevented his intention, and he be- 
held the miferable flranger proftrate 
in agony on the marble. In a few 
minutes however, he arofe, and draw- 
ing from beneath his garment an un- 
fheathed {word, held it ftretched in his 
hands toward heaven, while his coun- 
tenance aflumed fill deeper marks of 
horror, and his eyes glared with the 
lightning of frenzy. At this infant, 
when apprehenfive for the event, Ed- 
ward deemed it highly neceffary to in- 
terfere, and was ftepping forward with 
that view, his purpofe was fuddenly ar- 
refted by the found of diitant mufic, 
which ftealing along the remote parts 
of the abbey, in notes that breathed a 
foothing and delicious harmony, feemed 
the work of enchantment, or to arife 
from the viewlefs harps of {pirits of 
the bleft. Over the agitated foul of 
the ftranger it appeared to diffufe the 
balm of peace; his features became 
lefs rigid and ftern, his eyes affumed 
a milder expreffion; he crofled his 
arms in meek fubmiffion on his bofom, 
and as the tones, now {welling with 
the richeft melody of heaven, now 
tremuloufly dying away in accents of 
the moft ravifhing {weetnefs, approach- 
ed ftill nearer, the tears ftarted in his 
eyes, and courfing down his cheeks, 
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bathed the deadly inftrument, yet 
gleaming in his grafp: this, however, 
with a heavy figh, he now placed in 
a niche, and bowing gently forward, 
feemed to pray devoutly; the con- 
vulfions which had fhaken his frame 
ceafed ; tranquillity fat uponhis brow, 
while in ftrains that melted into holy 
rapture every harfh emotion, the fame 
celeftial mafic ftill paffed along the 
air, and filled the compafs of the 
abbey. 

Courtenay, whofe every faculty 
had been nearly abforbed through the 
influence of this unfeen minftrelfy, had 
yet witnefled with fincere pleafure 
the favourable change in the mind 
and countenance of the ftranger, who 
fliil knelt before the lamp, by whofe 
pale light he beheld a perfect refigna- 
tion tranquillize thofe features, which 
a few minutes before had been diftort- 
ed by the flruggles of remorfe ; for 
fuch had been the foothing and {falu- 
tary effects of harmony in allaying the 
perturbations of a wounded and felf- 
accufing {pirit, that hope now chcer- 
ed the boiom {fo recently the mantion 
of defpair. 

While Edward, in facred regard to 
the nobleft feelings of humanity, fore- 
bore to interrupt the progyefs of emo- 
tions fo friendly to virtue and contri- 
tion, the mufic, which had gradually, 
and with many a dying clofe, breath- 
ed fainter and fainter on the ear, 
now, in tones that whifpered peace 
and mercy, and which founded {weet 
as the accents of departed faints, melt- 
ed into air, and deep filence again 
pervaded the abbey. This, however, 
continued not long, for ina few mo- 
ments was heard the echo of light 
footfteps, and prefently Courtenay, by 
the glimmering of the lamp, indif- 
tinctly beheld fome objeét which, glid- 
ing rapidly up the choir, moved to- 
ward the {pot where the ftranger was 
yet kneeling. His aftonifhment was 
increafed when, on its approaching 
nearer, he could perceive the form of 
a young and elegant woman. She 
was clothed perfectly in white, except 
where the veft was bound by a black 




















zone, and over her fhoulders flowed 
negligently a profufion of light brown 
hair. A fmile of the mott winning 
fweetnefs played upon her features, 
though the dewy luftre of her eye, and 
the tears that lingered on her cheek, 
revealed the ftruggles of the heart. 
The ftranger, who had rifen at her 
approach, embraced her with the moft 
affectionate emotion; they were both 
filent, however, and both now kaeel- 
ing on the marble flab, employed 
fome time in praver. Nothing ever 
appeared to Courtenay more interett- 
ing than the countenance of this beau- 
tiful young woman, thus lighted up 
by ali the fenfibility of acute feeling : 
her eyes bathed in tears, and lifted 
toward heaven, beamed forth an ex- 
preffion truly angelic, while the ex- 
uifite delicacy of her complexion and 
eatures, over which the penfive graces 
had diffufed their moit fafcinating 
charms, together with the fimplicity 
and energy of her devo:ion, as with 
clafped hands and trembling lips fhe 
implored the affiflance of the divine 
fpirit, formed a picture worthy of the 
canvas of Raphael. 

Edward now faw before him. the 
caufe of thofe rumours and fears, 
which had been circulated with fo 
much induttry in the neighbourhood ; 
for, fince the appearance of this ami- 
able youag woman, he had been per- 
feétly convinced that the mufic to 
which he had lately liftened with fo 
much rapture, had its origin with her. 
In a ftill night thefe founds might be 
heard to fome diftance, and, together 
with the glimmering of the light, 
would occafion no fmall alarm to the 
peafant, who fhould happen at that time 
to be paffing near the abbey, and whole 
apprehenfions, thus excited, might 
eafily create fome imaginary being, 
the offspring of ignorance and terror; 
or perhaps fome pilgrim, more daring 
than the reft, had penetrated the in- 
terior of the ruin, and had probably 
beheld one of the very ftriking figures 
now prefent to his eyes. ‘This, with- 
out further enquiry, he had deemed, 
what indeed would, at firft, be the 
furmife of any fpeStator, fome vifion 
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of another world, and had thus 
ftrengthened the fuperftition of the 
country, and protected the feclufion of 
the ftrangers. 

As thefe refletions were pafling 
through his mind, the interefting ob- 
jects which had given them birth, 
had rifen from their kneeling pofture, 
and after interchanging looks cf’ min- 
gied gratitude and delight, were arm 
In arm retiring from the facred mar- 
ble, when Ejward, whofe eagernefs 
to difcover the motives of the elder 
ftranger’s conduét had been greatly 
augmented fince the appearance of his 
fair companion, determined, if poffi- 
ble, totrace them to the place of their 
abode. Entering the choir therefore; 
by one of the lateral doors, he follow- 
ed them with flow and filent foottteps, 
prelerving fuch a dijtaree as, he 
thought, might prevent the Jamp 
from revealing his perfon. He had 
purfued them ia this manner unob- 
ferved through the choir, but upon 
their fuddenly turning at an acute an- 
gle to enter the cioyfters. the light 
itreating faintly on his figure, difco- 
vered him to the younger ftranger, 
who, uttering a loud ihriek, leaned 
trembling on the arm of her friend. 

Courtenay now, immediately ruth- 
ing forward, endeavoured to allay their 
apprehenfions by informing them of 
his name and place of refidence, and 
the motives which had, at this time 
of night, led him to vifit the abbey ; 
he told them that filial piety having 
drawn him to the tomb of his father, 
he had very unexpectedly perceived a 
light in the interior of the building, 
which ftrongly exciting his curiofity, 
and corroborating the reports of the 
country, he had endeavoured to af- 
certain its caufe, and in fo doing had 
difcovered the attitude and empley- 
ment of the elder ttranger, who, to-! 
gether with his fair attendant, rather 
increafing than mitigating his aftonith- 
ment, he had attempted by following 
them at a diftance to afcertain their 
abode, it being his intention at fome 
future period to folicit an explanation 
of what he had now witneffed. ~ 

= Edward was yet {peakiag, a 
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ghaftly palenefs overfpread the coun- 
tenance of the elder ftranger ; it was 
momentary, however, for foon re- 
fuming his tranquillity, he addrefled 
Courtenay, in a low but firm tone of 
‘voice. ‘I am forry, fir,’ faid he, 
to have occafioned by my partial 
refidence here fo much apprehenfion 
among the inhabitants of your village, 
but as [ have reafons for wifhing con- 
cealment, at leaft for a time, 1 have 
thoughtit neceffary, though acquaint- 
ed with their fears, not to undeceive 
them. But with you | know already 
I can have no motives for difguile, 
for though from vreat change of fea- 
ture, brought on by deep forrow, 
and great change of apparel, I have 
hitherto efcaped your recognition, 
you will find by and by that we were 
formerly better acquainted. In the 
mean time, I will conduct you to the 
fpot we inhabit, where, fhould you 
with for an explanation of the extraor- 
dinary fcenes you have been a fpecta- 
tor of this night, the recital, though 
it will coft me many ftruggles, fhall 
be given you, and I do this, ftrange 
as it may now found to you, actuated 
by the recolleétion of paft friendthip.’ 
Having faid this, he and his beautiful 
partner, who had liftened with almoft 
as much furprife as Edward to an ad- 
drefs fo unexpe&ed, moved flowly on, 
and Courtenay, occupied in fruitlefs 
conjecture, followed in filence. 

They pafled along a large port‘on 
of the cloyiters, whofe perfpeétive, as 
feen by the dieary light of the lamp, 
had a fingularly awful effect, and 
then, afcending fome fteps,-entered 
what is called the dormitory, and 
which was carried over this part of the 
abbey to a confiderable diftance. 
Here, in two fmall chambers, where 
the roof remained fufficiently entire, 
were a couple of beds, and a {mall 
quantity of neat furniture, and here 
the ftranger paufing invited Edward 
to enter. ‘ Thefe rooms,’ obferved 
he, ‘are my occafional habitation for 
at leaft twice a week during the night ; 
but before I commence the melan- 
choly narrative of my crimes and fuf- 


ferings, I will endeavour to recall 
your recollection to your companion 
in arms upon the continent ; for this 
purpofe I will retire for a few minates, 
and put on the drefs I ufually come 
hither in, the habit you now fee upon 
me, being merely aflumed, after reach- 
ing this place, as beft fuited to the fitua- 
tion of my mind, to the penitence and 
humiliation that await me here.’ His 
tone of {peaking, as he thus addreffed 
Courtenay, was perceivably altered, 
being much more open and full than 
before, and brought to Edward’s ear 
a voice he had been accuflomed to, 
though he could not at the moment 
appropriate it to any individual of his 
acquaintance. During his abfence his 
amiable companion, who had not per- 
feétly recovered from the alarm into 
which fhe had been thrown by Courte- 
nay’s intrufion, fat filent and referved, 
until Edward, obferving fome manu- 
fcript mufic in the room, ventured to 
enquire if the exquifite performance 
he had liftened to with fo much de-' 
light in the abbey, had not originated 
with her. A deep figh at this quef- 
tion efcaped her bofom, and her eyes 
filled with tears, while in tremulous 
accents fhe repied, that owing to 
the great relief and fupport her bro- 
ther experienced from mufic, fhe al- 
ways accompanied him to this place, 
and that it was a fource of the purelt 
happineis to her to be thus able, 
through the mediam of her harp and 
voice, to alleviate and footh his for- 
rows. For this purpofe theinftrament 
was left at the abbey, and was placed 
in that part of the ruin where its tones 
were belt heard, and produced the 
moft pleafing effect. At this inftant 
the door opening, the ftranger entered 
clothed in a mourning military un- 
drefs, and bearing a taper in his hand ; 
he pliced himlelf, the light gleaming 
fteadily on his countenance, oppofite 
Courtenay, who involuntarily ftarted 
at his appearance. ‘ Do you not re- 
member,’ he exclaimed, ¢‘ the officer 
who was wounded by your fide at th= 
battle of Zutphen?? * My God!’ 
cried Edward, * can it be Clifford ?” 
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* The fame, my friend, the fame,’ 
he replied, ‘ though affliction has an- 
ticipated on his features the characters 
of age. You behold, Courtenay, the 
mot unfortunate, the moft miferable 
of men; but let me not pain my fweet 
Caroliae by the recital of faéts, which 
have already wounded almoft to difio- 
lution her tender heart :—we wil] walk, 
my friend, into the abbey ; its awful 
gloom will better fuit-the dreadful tale 
I have to unfold.’ Saying this, and 
piomifing his fifter to return in a few 
fainutes, they defcended inio the cloy- 
fters, and trom thence through the 
choir into the body of the church. 
The tranquillity of the night, and 
the light and refrething breeze that 
yet lingered amid the ra:n, and fwept 
through its long withd awing aifles, 
were unawailing to mitigate the agita- 
tion of Clifford, as with trembling 
footfteps he paffed along the choir. 
‘Oh, my friend,’ he exclaimed, ¢ the 
fpirits of thofe I have injured hover 
near us!’ Beneath that marble flab, 
my Courtenay, on which you {aw me 
kneel with fo much horror and -re- 
morfe, repofe the relics of 2 beloved 
wife, of the moit amiable of her fex, 
and who owes her death, God of 
mercy! regifter not the deed, to the 
wild fuggeitions of my jealous frenzy. 
While thus fpeaking, they hurried 
rapidly forward toward the weftern 
part of the abbey, and here, Clifford, 
refuming more compofure, proceeded 
in his narrative. ‘ You may proba- 
bly recollect, about a twelvemoath 
ago, my obtaining leave of the earl of 
Leicefter to vifit England; I came, 
my friend, upon a fatal errand. I 
learnt, through the medium of an of- 
ficious relation, that my wife my be- 
loved Matilda, of whofe affe‘iion and 
accomplifhments you have frequently 
heard me {peak with rapture, had at- 
tached herfelf to a young man who 
had vifited in the neighbourhood of 
my eftate at C——n, but that the had 
lately removed for the fummer months 
toa {mall houfe and farm I poffefs, 
within a mile or two of this abbey, 
and that here likewife the continued 
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to receive the attentions of the young 
ftranger. Fired by reprefentations 
fuch as thefe, and racked with cure- 
lefs jealouiy, | returned to England 
in difguife, and found the report of 
my relation the theme of common 
converiation in the county. It was 
on the evening of a fine fummer’s day, 
that I reached the hamlet of G. . 
and with a trembling hand and palpi- 
tating heart knocked at my own door. 
The fervant informed me that Matilda 
had walked toward the abbey. I im- 
mediately took the fame route; the 
fun had fet; and the gray tints of 
evening had wrapt every object in 
uniform repofe, the moon however 
was rifing, and ina fhort time filver- 
ed parts of the ruin and its neighbours 
ing trees. I Placed myfelfin the fhae 
dow of one of the buttrefles, and had 
not waited long ere Matiida, my beau. 
tiful Matilda, appeared, leaning on 
the arm of the ft:anger. You may 
conceive the extreme agitation of my 
foul at a fpeétacle like this : unhappily, 
revenge Was, at the inftant, the pre- 
dominating emotion, and ru‘hing for- 
ward with my fword, I called upon 
the villain, as I then thought him, to 
defend himfelf.—Shocked by the fud- 
dennefs of the attack, and the wild 
impetuofity of my manner, Matilda 
fell infenfible on the earth, and, only 
recovered recollection at the moment 
when my {word had pierced the bofom 
of the ftranger, through whofe guard 
I had broken in the firft fury of the 
affault. With thrieks of agony and 
defpair fhe fprang toward the murder- 
ed youth, and falling on his body, ex. 
claimed, ‘ My brother, my dear, dear 
brother !” 

« Had all nature fallen in diffolution 
around me, my aftonifhment and hor- 
ror could not have been greater than 
what I felt from thefe words. The 
very marrow froze in my bones, and 
I ftood fixed to the ground an image 
of defpair and guilt. Meantime the 
life bload of the unhappy Walfingham 
ebbed fait away, and he expired at my 
feet, and in the arms of his beloved 
fifter, who, at this event, perhaps 
Oz 
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fortunately for us both, relapfed into 
a ftate of infenfibiliry. My own emo- 
tions, On recovering from the ftucor 
into which | had been thrown, were 
thofe I bel eve of frenzy, nor can I 
now dwell upon them with fatetv, nor 
without a partial dereliction of intel- 
left. Suffice it to fay, that I had 
faiicient prefence of mind left to ap- 
ply for affittance at the neare!t cot- 
tage, and that the haplefs viclims of 
my folly were at length conveyed to 
the habitation of Matilda. Another 
dreadful {cene awaited her, the re- 
cognition of her hufband as the mur- 
derer of her brother ;—this, through 
the attention of my friends, for I 
myfelf was incapable of aéting with 
rationality, was for fome time poft- 
poned ; it came, at length, however, 
through the agonies of my remorfe 
and contrition, to her know'edge, and 
two months have fcarce «lapfed fince 
I placed her by the fide of her poor 
brother, who, at the tatal moment of 
our rencounter, had not been many 
months returned from the fndies, and 
was in perfon-a peifect ftranger to 
your friend. Beneath that marble 
flab they reft, my Courtenay, and 
ere this, Ff believe, and through ‘the 
medium of my own lawlefs hand, 1 
fhould have partaken of their grave, 
had noi my beloved Sifter, my ainiable 
and gentle Caroline, ftepped in, like 
an angel, between her brother and 
Ceftruction. 

* Singular as it may appear, the 
greatett fatisfaction I now reccive, is 
from frequent vilits to the tomb of 
Matida and her brother ; there, over 
the reliques of thofe f have isjured, 
to implore the mercy of an offended 
Deity ; fuch however are the agonies 
J igffer from the recoilefion of my 
crime, that even this refource would 
be denied me, were it not for the in- 
tervention of the powers of mufic ; 
partial I have ever been to this en- 
chanting art, and L am indebted to it 
for the mitigation and reprefion of 
feelings, that would otherwife exhauft 
my fhattered frame. You have wit- 
neffed the fevere Rruggles of remorfe, 


which at times agitate this afflifted 
heart; you have likewife feen the 
focthing ‘and falutary effects of har- 
mony. My Caroline’s voice and om 
have thus repeatedly lulled to repofe 
the fever of a wounded fpirit, the 
workings nearly of defpair. A ftate 
of mind friendly to devotion, and no 
longer at war with itfelf, is ufually the 
effe& of her {weet and pathetic ftrains ; 
it is then I think myfelf forgiven ; it 
is then I {feem to hear the gentle ac- 
cents of my Matilda, in concert with 
the heavenly tones ; they whifper of 
eternal peace, and fenfations of unut- 
terable pleafure fteal through every 
nerve. 

‘When fuch is the refult, when 
peace and piety are the offspring of 
the act, you will not wonder at my 
vifits to this melancholy ruin ; foon as 
the fhades of evening have {pread 
their friendly covert, twice a week 
we haften hither from our cottage, a 
fcene, fimilar to what you have been 
a fpectator of to-night, takes place, 
and we retire to reft in the little rooms 
which we have rendered habitable in 
the dormitory. In the morning, very 
early, we quit the houfe of penitence 
and prayer, and fuch is the dread 
which the occafional glimmering of 
lights, and the founds of diftant mufic 
have given birth to in the country, 
that none but our fervant, who is 
faichful to the fecret, dare approach 
near the place; we have confequently 
hitherto, fave by yourfelf, remained 
und icovered, and even unfufpedted. 

‘Such, my friend, is the hiftory of 
my crimes and fufferings, and fuch 
the caufes of the phenomena you have 
beheld to night—but fee, Courtenay, 
my lovely Caroline, fhe to whom, un- 
der heaven, I am indebted for any 
portion of tranquillity I yet enjoy, is 
approaching to meet us. I can dif- 
cern her by the whitenefs of her robcs, 
gliding down yon diftant aifle.’ 

Caroline had become apprehenfive 
for her brother, and had ftolen from 
the Dormitory, with the view of check- 
ing a converfation, which fhe was a- 
fraid would prove too affecting for his 
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fpirits. Edward beheld her as fhe 
drew near, rather as a being from the 
bleft, the meflenger of peace and vir- 
tue, than as partaking of the frailties 
of humanity. If the beauties of her 
perfon had before interefted him in her 
favour, her conduét toward the un- 
happy Clifford had given him the 
fulleft conviction of the purity and 
goodue!s of her heart, of the ftrength 
and energy of her mind, and from this 
moment he determined, if poffible, to 
fecure anintereit ina bofom fo fraught 
with all that could exalt and decorate 
the lot of life. 

Hewas compelled, however, though 


‘ reluétantly, to take leave of his friends 


for the night, and hasten to remove 
the extreme alarm into which his fer- 
vants had been thrown by his unex- 
pected detention. They had ap- 
proached, as near as their fears would 
permit them, to the abbey, for to en- 
ter its precinéts was a deed they 
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thought too daring for man, and had 
there exerted ail their ftrength, though 
in vain, in repeatedly calling him by 
his name. It was therefore with a 
joy, little fhort of madnefs, they again 
beheld their mailer, who as foon as 
thefe fymptoms of rapture had fub- 
fided, had great d:ficulty in reprefling 
their curiofity, which was on full 
ftretch for information from another 
world. 

It may here perhaps be neceflary to 
add, that time, and the foothing at- 
tentions of his beloved fifter, reitored 
at length to perfect peace, and to the 
almoft certain hope of pardon from 
the Deity, the hitherto agitated mind 
of Clifford—I can add alio, that time 
faw the union of Caroline and Ed- 
ward, and that with them, at the 
hofpitable manfion of the Courtenays, 
Clifford paffed the remainder of his 
days. 


An Essay to illuftrate the Principles of Composition, as connected with 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


By Mr. Edward Dayes. 


— O! attend, 
Whoe’er thou art, whom thofe delights can touch, 
Whofe candid bofom the refining love 





Of Nature warms, 


And I will guide thee to her fav’rite walks, 
And teach thy folitude her voice to hear, 


And point her lovelieft features to thy view. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

IT will be found on inquiry, that 
the principles that govern one part of 
the arts extend to every other,. whe- 
ther the fubje@ be landfcape or hiftory : 
this. much it may be neceffary to pre- 
mife, as it indicates the dependence 
of one part on another as to the form- 
ing a whole. By an inquiry into the 
obitructions to the obtaining a know- 
ledge of this elegant and pleafing part 
of the arts, we fhall find it arife (as in 
moft other cafes) from want of know- 
ing what plan to purfue, and often 
from improper inftructions; much of 
our fuccefs depending on being once 
in a right road, 


AKENSIDE. 


Many are taught to believe that by 
copying parts they will be able to 
form a whole; and this error is, in 
fome meafure, encouraged by many 
of oer publications, Few things are 
likely to prove fo injurious as pur- 
fuing petty plans ; to dare much is 
the character of genius; and, if we 
mutt fall, let us, at any rate, fall like 
Phaéton. 

The means moft likely to enable us 
to acquire a knowledge in the arts is, 
firft to ftudy pictures, and then refort 
to Nature; remembering to add to 
the ftock we may colleé& from the wif- 
dom of others, {uch original matter as 
may refult from our own diligence. 
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But though copying pictures may be 
neceflary, very little knowledge will 
be obtained by it, other than what de- 
pends on the mechanical parts of the 
art. He will at all times copy beft, 
who paints beft; nor can we hope 
ever to become great by merely imi- 
tating another: by fach a practice we 
may lIcarn how to mix colours, but 
that is very different from a know- 
ledge of colouring. It is true, we 
mutt reafon from caufe to effect; but 
that is a mode of inquiry feldom pur- 
fued by the mere copyitt. 

Compofition embraces two confi- 
derations: firft, as it refpeéts altera- 
tions which may take place in a view, 
and which is by the artift termed com- 
pofing it; and, fecondly, as it applies 
to works of fancy purely. But as the 
principles of one regulate the other, 
all that will be neceffary is briefly to 
ftate that no licence fhould be taken 
with the view fo as to affeét the gene- 
ral features: diverfifying maffes of 
earth, agreeably breaking the fore- 
ground, or the accidental introduc- 
tion or omiffion of any inferior ob- 
je&t, is allowable. The forms of 
mountains, fhould they appear dif- 
agreeable, may be thrown in fhade, 
or involved in clouds, in part, to con- 
ceal them; and the fhadows may be 
artfully introduced to produce an 
agreeably-fhaped mafsof light, though 
the objects themfelves are unplea- 
fant. 

Though we may be thus confined 
in treating a view, there will be 
ample latitude for the difplay of our 
tafte in the formation of the clouds, 
trees, light, and fhade, and in the 
difpofition of the animated objects. 
One thing highly neceffary in the in- 
troduction of figures is, that they en- 
ter into and make part of the fcene ; 
and not come in as mere accompani- 
ments, or as having no connection 
with the reft of the picture. This er- 
ror is daily practifed, and argues a 
moft futile imagination. A man and 
woman talking, a folitary failor with a 
bundle at his back, or miferable fither- 
man, with now and thena cow or two 


to keep each other in countenance, 
form the utmoft ftretch of fome peo- 
ple’s fancy. By a little refieGtion we 
fhall avoid fach abfurdities, and be 
enabled to introduce our little group 
with fitnefs. As all ranks of perfons 


inhabit the country, it admits of ‘the, 


utmoft diverfity in the figures; any 
degree of elevation or delicacy may 
be given, if accompanied by an ap- 
propriate employ. If the fubject is 
paitoral, though the figures need not 
be Arcadian, the low and vulgar 
fhould be carefully avoided : it is our 
duty to raife, not deprefs, the human 
fpecies: though our purfuits are hum- 
ble, they need not be mean. * 

One thing neceffary to the acquire- 
ment of excellence in this (or, indeed, 
any other branch of ftudy) is, to think 
it an object of fufficient confequence 
to deferve all our attention: this will 
prevent our falling into a carelefs ha- 
bit, and, of courfe, going from bad 
to worfe. Lord Chefterfield’s obfer- 
vation fhould never be loft fight of— 
* What is worth doing, is worth doing 
well.” To think meanly of the arts, 
is to want the means to become ex- 
cellent. Let us guard againft a com- 
mon error, that genius cannot exift 
unconnected with diflipation : the fact 
is, the moft renowned artifts have been 
the moft temperate. Intemperance 
and ftudy cannot esift in the fame 
mind, or at leaft in fuch a degree as 
to produce any fenfible advantage. 
He who begins his career of life in the 
gratification of his corporeal plea- 
fures, will in time find the memory of 
all other delights deadened, and ulti- 
mately fink into a torpor, from which 
. o be impoffible to roufe him- 
elf. 


When this the watchful wicked wizard faw, 

With fudden fpring he leaped on them 
ftraight ; 

And foon as touch’d by his unhallow’d 


paw, 
They found themfelves within the curfed 


gate, 
Full hard to be repafs'd, like that of Fate. 
‘THoMson, 


The figures in the buftling fcenes of 
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Vernet. are highly appropriate, and 
will be well worth confulting ; and 
thofe in the Jandfcapes of N. Pouffin 
are excellent examples of the higher 
ftyle. Gainfborough appears to be 
the only inftance of the true paftoral 
that this country has produced, and is 
well worthy our attention for the 
figures. 
MATERIALS. 

In treating of compofition as it re- 
lates to works of fancy, it will be 
found to involve an inquiry after pro- 
per objects, and patting them toge- 
ther fo as to form a picture. 

By proper obje&s is meant the moft 
perfe& of their kind, accompanied 
with an application the moft judicious. 
And here begins one of our greateft 
d:ficulties, the difcovering what is 
proper, as it embraces an extenfive 
field of action: whoever has acquired 
a knowledge ahatis right, is ina fair 
way to dowhat is right. The foun- 
dation of all tafte is general inquiry, or 
an imquiry after the {pecies; for, 
though all trees are green, and thofe 
of the fame genus refemble each other, 
and though rocks and mountains bear 
a particular form, yet fome are con- 
fetiedly fuperior, and fhould be care- 
fully felesied ; for painting is not the 
art of imitating Nature merely, but re- 
quires the aid of reafon in choofing 
the moft perfect of her works, and 
rejecting her deformities. 

He that brings fulfome objects to my view 
(As many old have done, and many new) 
With naufeous images my fancy fills, 
And all go down like oxymel of (quills. 
RoscoMMON. 

This principle of general nature 
equally extends to colour and every 
other part of the art, a knowledge of 
which can only be obtained from Na- 
ture through the medium of art; that 
is, by carefully attending to the dif- 
ferent excellencies found in the works 
of the moft efteemed matters, and di- 
ligently comparing them with Nature. 
By fuch a prattice we fhall in time be 
enabled to feel their beauties, and then 
we may confider ourfelves in a fair 
way to poffefs the like. It is not a 
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flight or fuperficial view of an efteemed 
picture that can benefit us; we muit 
fix our mind fteadily on it till we 
have, as it were, analyfed it, or dif- 
covered the caufe of each particular 
effet, as the only means to enable 
us, in our future operations, to work 
on fimilar principles, 

With a view to affift our inquiry, it 
may not be amifs to point out the pe- 
culiar excellencies to be found in the 
works of fome of the moft celebrated 
landicape-painters, N. Pouflin, for 
dignity, will be found highly de- 
ferving attention; his buildings and 
figures are unequalled. ‘Titian’s co- 
louring is rich, accompanied with great 
freedom of hand and fine forms of 
trees. G. Pouffin’s mountains are 
grand, and generally form a fine line 
of horizon, with a peculiarity in the 
deep parts of the pitture, and depth 
of water truly grand. The eccentri- 
cities of Salvator Rofa will furnifh an ~ 
example of great union of parts as to 
chiaro-fcuro, colour, compofition, and 
figures, while his rocks are fublime 
and grandly formed; the whole ac- 
companied with great freedom of pen- 
ciling. ‘The colouring of Claude is 
fine, accompanied with a lovely tone 
of air ; but his compofitions often ap- 
pear ftudicd; or, in other words, 
over-laboured, from the introdu@ion 
of too many beautiful parts. Wilfon’s 
compofitions are grand, with a tone 
of colour truly T7tiane/gue, and a light 
and fhade unequalled. 

The paftoral excellencies muft be 
fought among the works of the Dutch - 
and Flemifh matters, particularly in 
thofe of Rubens, whofe colour and 
chiaro-feuro are fine; Teniers, jun. 
who, for firmnefs of touch and the 
true filvery tone, ftands unrivalled ; 
Cuyp, for a light elegant touch, fine 
colour, and cattle; P. Potter for 
cattle, and, in his beft pictures, a deep 
tone of colour: both the latter for a 
light elegant pencil, exquifite warm 
amber colour, and elegantly formed 
trees; Beghem ard Woverman’s for 
animals, with a long ftring of et cz- 
teras ; Canaletti’s buildings are boldly 
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handled, with a fine tone of colour. 
To enumerate the excellencies found 
in the different mafters were endlefs ; 
thefe hints may ferve to direct our 
inquiry. ‘ 

It would be unpardonable to pafs 
over the meriis of our countrymen 
Gainfborough and Barrett (vot to 
mention many juftiy celebrated living 
artifts, whofe works wili ever rank 
among thofe of the firft matters). The 
former, for lightnefs of handling, ele- 
gant ruiticity of figures, breadth of 
chiaro-fcuro, and {weet filvery tone of 
colour, is highly worthy of attention ; 
while the latter, for the charatter of a 
tree and a true tone of gray diitance, is 
highly eftimable. The three great 
names of Wilfon, Gainfborough, and 
Barrett, form a fchool for the ftudent, 
while their labours reflect the higheit 
honour on our nation. 

Some author calls painting a /ixth 
Jenfe; it certainly adds a delight to 
the exiftence of the artift, by enabling 
him to enjoy many beauties unnoticed 
by the common eye. 

—= For him the Spring 
Diftills her dews, and from the filken gem 
Its lucid Jeaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold. 
AKENSIDE, 

Thofe beauties, as they efcape com- 
mon obfervation, fo it will become 
our bounden duty not to fuffer them 
to pafs without making fuch memo- 
randums as may fecure them for fu- 
ture ule: unlefs we do this, and refort 
frequently to Nature for our materials, 
we fhall fall into a habit of repeat- 
ing ourfelves, and our pictures will 
appear as if made up from the iame 
{mall itock of ideas. It becomes an 
indifpenfable duty with us to view 
every thing with an eye to the art; 
from the palace to the cottage, from 
the craggy rock to the humble bank 
of earth: the various kinds of trees, 
with each fpecies of fhrub, muf not 
pafs unnoticed. To the artift every 
thing is of ufe ; beautiful or terrific, 
awfully vaft, or elegantly little ; all, 
all muft be treafured up for future 
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ufe ; but ftill in our refearch, not the 
individual, but the fpecies, muft form 
the objeét of our inquiry. 

The higher flyle of landfcape is by 
fome termed tht 4eroic, to diftinguith 
it from the paitoral. Among the ob- 
jects of which the former is compofed 
may be confidered temples, pyramids, 
ruins of ancient palaces and caftles, al- 
tars, &c. mountains covercd with 
{now or involved in clouds, hanging 
rocks, and hage blocks buriting, as it 
were, out of the earth, &c, &c. Of 
objetts for the latter, cottages, cloie 
woods, with open views of champaign 
countries, &c. &c. may be noticed. 
Thefe can only be confidered as ma- © 
king the general features; a further 
information will depend on induftry. 

To aét is as neceilary as to think : 
he who {pends a life in comparing the 
ityles of different mafters, their pecu- 
liarities of colour, effect, or the pro- 
pricty of their compofitions, may in 
the end find himfelf a mere critic, but 
will never raife himfelf to the rank of 
an artill. Great advantage will be 
derived by frequently comparing our 
works with the labours of others, 
which will give us caufe to rejoice at 
Our improvement ; or, what isa great 
ftep toward it, difcover our defeéts, 

COMBINATION. 

In forming compofitions it will not 
be fuflicient to bring together mate- 
rials only; this can, at belt, ferve only 
to indicate a fertility of invention; 
they mult be combined in fuch a way 
as to prefervean unity in the whole. 
Imagination is ihown in the produc- 
tion of materials, but to arrange them 
requires the foundeit judgment. To 
make all the parts of the picture tend 
to excite but one emotion, will require 
the utmoft care. If the fcene to be 
defcribed is folemn, no lively or fan- 
taftic image can be admitted: on the 
contrary, if the agreeable is intended, 
every thing gloomy or fad thould be 
rejected. The neceflity of this union 
of parts is equaily underftood by the 
poet and painter, as the following 
quotations from Milton will evince : 
there is the utmoft unity of parts in 
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each, though tending to produce dif- 
ferent fenfations. 
Right againft the eaftern gate, 
Where the great fun kegins his ftate, 
Rob‘d in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thoufand liveries dight. 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whiftles o'er the furrow’d land, 
And the milkmaid fingeth blythe, 
And the mower whets his {cythe, 
And every thepherd tei!s his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
L’ALLEGRO. 


How animated, how lively is the 
whole effect, particularly when con- 
trafted with the following : 


Till civil fuited Morn appear, 
Not trick’d and frounc’d as fhe was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kerchief’d ina comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
Or ufher’d with a fhower {till, 
When the guft has blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruftling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 
IL PENSEROSO. 
It is evident from the above ex- 
amples, colour, and chiaro-fcuro, muft 
all have one tendency, or the picture 
can never form a complete whole. 
We need not wonder at that want 
of information in the higher walks of 
art which at prefent pervades fociety, 
if we confider the want of know- 
ledge in thofe who make a trade of 
teaching, and that of the number of 
drawing-books poured on the public. 
Some confider neatnefs an object; 
others, touch the form of a tree; or 
ufher forth, as examples of art, in- 
corre&t fketches to copy; all being 
content with offering a part, none 
teaching the combination of a whole ; 
or that to embody a grand idea is the 
higheft point of human intelle&t. We 
are in duty bound to exert ourfelves 
to improve the national tafte by every 
fair and honeft means ; and, fhould 
we be fo unfortunate as not to fucceed, 
we may be comforted by the recol- 
le€tion that to labour to obtain excel- 
lence is excellent, as we!l as to endure 
whatever may happen to be the re- 
fult. ; 
Many deny the utility of the arts, 
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while others acknowledge them as re- 
motely ufeful only ; but this were to 
queftion whether fight be preferable 
to blindnefs, fenfe to folly, or life to 
death. As we exift in the fenfes, to 
give them a keener relifh through the 
medium of the {ciences, is truly Epi- 
cur: an. 

The beft method to improve and 
elevate our thoughts will be, by fre- 
quently contemplating the moft noble 
objects in nature, and taking every 
opportunity of viewing piétures the 
mott likely to infpire fine ideas. But 
we fhall view fine works of art to very 
little purpofe, if we feel no higher 
wilh than mere imitation: if the noble 
enthufiafm of rivalfhip does not pof- 
fefs our breafts, it is much to be 
feared our remarks will be cold, and 
our exertions languil: let us then, 
like Jacob, dare to wreftle even with 
*. angel. 

Various fchemes have been recom- 
mended to afliit the powers of imagi- 
nation. One advifes contemplating 
the breaks in the plaftering of old 
walls; another, the veins of marble; 
and athird, as the ze plus ultra, has 
produced a fyftem of blotting: but 
thofe methods, however ingenious, are 
fallacious. Gainfborough is faid to 
have formed landicapes on the table 
with broken ftones, dried herbs, and 
pieces of looking-glafs; and Chat- 
telain, whofe drawing he was fond of, 
ufed to deiign his rocks from lumps of 
coal. 

This is a bad practice. If we do 
not refort to nature for our materials, 
and connect our inquiry with the beft 
works of art, our compofitions mutt 
not be expected to rife above the paf- 
toral character of thofe of the former, 
and our rocks, like thofe of the latter, 
may f{mell of the coal-hole. 

The Dutch painters, in their local 
reprefentation, have copied each ob- 
ject as it occurred, without attempting 
to improve them ; which many ima- 
gine gives them a certain natural air, 
which, by the bye, is abfurd, and ar- 
gues a great want of tafte: this error 
equally attaches to the Flemith fchool, 
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ard may be feen even in the land- 
{capes of Rubens. The univerfal af- 
feétion for landfcape-painting does 
not arife from the love of imitation 
merely ; the paitoral feenes of the 
Dutch deigit from other motives, 
and principaily becaufe familiar to 
every imagins ion; they exhibit a life 
of peace, leifure, aud innocence, with 
joy, plenty, and contentment; blef- 
fings nor to be found in the buftling 
{cenes of attive life. One rule 
are bound to obferve in the patloral; 
that is, not to reprefent fcencs of 
wretchednefs, or fuch objects as may 
difgvt., In compofing {cenes of rural 
life, though they do not require any 
great elevation of thought, or extra- 
ordinary capacity in the arrangement 
of ths parts, yet they demand the 
greateft care in the finithing, clean- 
nefs and delicacy in the colouring, and 
the utmott unity and fimplicit, 
ehout the whole. To give in- 
i, we thould add all that ftock 
er grat i on our- 
fuch as a light elegani touch, 
beauty and cleannefs of colour, and a 
graceful fimplicity of form. Scenes 
that do not imtereft from .chemielves 
muft be made to do fo by the labours 
of the artit; but where the fubjec 
is grand, we fhould clothe it with ail 
tie dignity of art, accompanied with 
a broad, nrm, and fpirited handling, 
‘The besutiful, in painting, as in 
poctry and muiic, is calculated to 
move the fofier paffions; therefore 
g@ abrupt and hard thould 
eéted in the forms of the ob- 
eéts, chiaro-feuro, or colour; as is 
inflanced in Claude’s beft pictures. 
But where a flronger emouan is to be 
: ; 
hi 


we 


every this 


he re} 


iifed, the images, forms, colour, and 

ght and fmace, by poifefiing con- 
trary properiics, will confpire to ex- 
tite oppoiite fenfations, as in the works 
of Salvator Roja, and fome of Wii- 
fon’s grand compofitions. 

Abrupt, angular, and dark obje&ts 
affociate beit with the fublime, accom- 
panied with a certain degree of ob- 
icurity and depth of cclour. 

Violent paiions of the mind are 
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ever accompanied with ations more 
or lefs angular; on the. contrary, 
beauty loves the eafy fweeping line 
of grace, with perfpicuity, light, and 
a richnefs of colour: in tat, one ef- 
fect fhould, as much as poflible, be 
calculated to excite painful, the other, 
agreeable fenfations. Mountains in- 
volved in clouds, and objeéts feen 
through a mift, will always appear 
with more dignity than if diftincily 
viewed. 

All agreeable fenfations are founded 
in temperance : too great a quantity 
of light, colour, or found, excites 
pain. itis the temperate of eating, 
drinking, fleeping, nay, of every 
thing, that makes them delightful. 
The intemperance of Alexander caufed 
him to weep for more. worlds to con- 
quer—Horrid ! 

Mafly and dark fkies will beft affo- 
ciate with the grand, while the more 
light and fleecy will ever attend the 
beautiful. 

As lines are ftrongly expreflive of 
motion and paffion, perhaps in a boi- 
fterous fy the forms ought to inter- 
feét each other more angularly than 
in a tranquil fcene; for, as a ftraight 
line is indicative of reft,-every de- 
parture from it muft imply motion ; 
therefore the nearer the forms, in 
croiling each other, approach to a 
right angie, the more expreflive of 
violence. But we muft ufe caution in 
the practice. The flowly gliding ri- 
ver excites the idea cf reft in its 
itraight lines, in oppofition to the con- 
torted ones in the rulbing current: te 
violent motion of lightning is always in 
acute angles. It ig nearly the fame 
whether the eye or the cbje&t moves : 
if the fight is employed in tracing lines 
running abruptly in contrary dircc- 
tions, it will convey the idea of vio- 
lent motion, though it is not the lines 
but the eye that moves. The eafy 
ferpentine {weeping lines, expreflive 
of the meandering of rivers or roads, 
ferve wonderfully tocarry off the dif- 
tance. Of this there is a fine example 
in the picture of ¢ Going to market,’ 
by Rubens, at Buckingham-houfe. The 
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fame thing, if ufed with caution, in 
the formation of the clouds, will carry 
the eye into the diftance, and help the 
deception. 
Thofe who have not the opportunity 
- teeny d applying to pictures, will 
id their advantage in a good collec- 
tion of prints ; but they muft not be 
ufed to fteal-from (which is beneath 
he dignity of a great and independent 
{fpirit), but to ftudy from, to-acquire a 
knowledge of compofition and chiaro- 
{curo. 
An indifferent original compofition 
w'll always be fuperior to one patched 
wpe with ftolen materials. The 
ts would be unworthy our purfuit, 
were they of eafy attainment; we 
fhould therefore (if we with to attain 
excellence) be careful not to fuffer 
ourlelyes to be robbed of our time 
through an indolence of fpirit; fome- 
thing thould be done every day, if we 
expect fuccefs. He who feels a defire 


to act, fhould be prompt to embrace 
the golden offer: if we neglect the 
opportunity to-day, we fha!l 


feel lefs 
inclined to-morrow; nor are we fure 
at any other time we fhall be able to 
rekindle the fame ardour. ‘To att is 
far eafier than to fuffer; let us there- 
fore huiband that time, the continu- 
ance of which is fo uncertain, and 
whole lofs is irrecoverable. 
Be wife to-day ; ‘tis madnefs to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
‘Thus on, till wifdom is puth’d out of life. 
YOUNG 
In arranging the materials of our 
pacare, all that can be recommended 
s, to avoid regular forms in the mafs 
of objects; as angular, circular, or 
any geometrical figure. That regu- 
larity which conftitutes a beauty in 
buildings, would become a deformity 
in landicape. Should a long 
horizon, or any other objects, occur 
in a view, to diverfify it, forme part 
fhould be left obfcure, if it docs not 
admit of breaking ; and in compofing 
the clouds, and light and 8g we 
have an opportunity of helping the ef- 
fe& by giving them a flight tendency 
to a contrary. direftion: few things 
appear fo unpicafant, as tirefome long 
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horizontal lines following each other, 
But however defirable variety may 
be, we fhould be careful to guard 
againg running into an affected con- 
craft; a worfe evil of the two. We 
muit be cautious that our compofition 
does not crowd too much into one part 
of the picture; but, by way of {up- 
porting a fort of balance, fome one 
maf{s, as a counterpoile, fhould appear 
in another part: this is not confined 
to the objects merely, but equally ex- 
tends to chiaro-fcuro and colour, to 
prevent a fpottinefs. It is a fauit not 
uncommon to have too many parts in 
the compofition: this fhouid be 
avoided in elevated fcenes, whofe 
part fhould be fimple and little de- 
corated : much finishing would deftroy 
the fimp'e dignity fuch fubje&ts re- 
quire. ‘The back-grounds to fome of 
Sir Jothya’s pictures are in the firit 
ftyle of landicape painting. 
It will be our duty to diveft our- 
felves of prejudice as much as pof- 
fible in viewing works of art: if we 
become partial to one matter, we lofe 
the benefit we ought to derive from 
them ail : and let us by no meansadopt 
the conduct of thofe who view old pic- 
tures to find out their excellencies, and 
modern ones their defeats. Painting, 
as before obtervel, is not, what many 
ignorantly fuppofe, the art of copying 
Nature merely: no, no; it requires 
the aid of ag and flrong reafon, 
to judge e of what is fit for the art, and 
that it is which makes it an art in- 
deed: a trifling kkili will enable a man 
to become a mere imitator. It muit 
be obferved, however, that if our com- 
pofition does not rife above common 
nature, it will be lefs interefting than 
a more indifferent local fcene, fitted to 
increafe our topographica! knowledge. 
From the whole of our inquiry it re- 
fults, that the mind fhould never ceafe 
from its purfuit after whatever is beau- 
tiful or grand; let us then, by an ab- 
ftract inquiry, endeavour to create a 
nature of our own, if poflibie, more 
dignified and noble than the one that 
rikes our fenfes: we fhould feel an en- 
thufiafm in our purfuits not to be fatis« 
fied with any perfection fhort of divine, 
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EXTRACTS FROM MAURICE’S INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


On THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY 
or Coinep Money. 

THE firft commerce of munkind 
was carried on without the medium of 
any money, flamped or unttamped : 
it fimply confiited in the barter of one 
commodity for another, according to 
the refpective wants of the parties con- 
cerned in it. The greater or lefs ur- 
gency of the want, in general, fixed 
the higher or inferior price of the 
commodity ; but the eye was often the 
fol2 judge, and quantity the chief rule 
of determining. There is a curious 
account in Cofmas, called Indico- 
pleuftes, of the ancient mode of carry- 
ing on traflic between the inhabitants 
of Axuma, the capital of AXthiopia, 
and the natives of Barbaria, a region 
of Africa near the fea-coaft, where 
were gold-mines, which will give us 
a tolerable idea of this primitive kind 
of commerce. ‘Every other year, 
fays he, ‘ a caravan of merchants, to 
the number of five hundred, fets off 
from Axuma to trafic with the bar- 
barians for gold. They carry with 
them cattle, falt, and iron, to barter 
for that gold. Upon their arrival at 
the mines, they encamp on a partica- 
lar fpot, and expote their cattle, with 
the falt and iron, to the view of the 
natives. The barbarians approach 
the mart, bringing with them {mali 
ingots of gold ; and, after furveying 
the articles expofed to fale, place on 
or near the animal, falt, or iron, which 
they wifh to purchafe, one or more 
of the ingots, and then retire to a place 
at fome d ftance. ‘The proprietor of 
the article, if he thought the gold 
fufficient, took it up and went away ; 
and the pur.hafer alfo fecured and 
carried away the commodity he de- 
fired. If the gold was not deemed 
futlicient, the Axumite let it remain 
affixed to the article, till either more 
ingots were added to fatisfy the full 
demand for it, or the firlt offered 
taken away. Their total ignorance 


of each other’s language rendered this 
filent mode neceflary, and the whole 
buiinefs terminated in five days, when 
the Axumite caravan departed home- 
ward, a journey of not lefs than fix 
months.’ In thefe compacts, how- 
ever, the eye muft often have been 
deceived ; and the bulk of an article 
was not always the proper criterion of 
its worth, fince fome articles of great 
magnitude were of trifling value, 
while others of inferior bulk were in 
the higheft eftimation. It was alfo 
impoilible, in many inftances, to di- 
vide, without fpoiling, the commo- 
dity in requeft, according to the pro- 
portion fuited to the mutual wants and 
ability of the buyer and feller. It be- 
came abfolutely neceffary, therefore, 
to have recourfe to fome general me- 
dium in commerce, and that medium 
varied according to the produce of the 
country in which it was carried on. 
In fome it confifted of thells, in others 
of cocoa-nuts, in others of leather or 
paper; fo that, if the reader will ex- 
cule the joke, we fee a paper-currency 
was eftablifhed in the earlieft ages. 
Such was the firft rude money, a word 
which explains itfelf, being derived to 
us from moncta, fince it advifed one of 
the price of an article. 

"Lhe cowries, or white fhells, at 
this day ufed as currency in India, and 
the {mall Siamefe coins, in form re- 
fembling wuts, are, in all probability, 
relics of this ancient ufage before me- 
tals were fo generally adopted as the 
reprefentative figns of the value of 
articles of commerce. It was the 
beauty, firmnefs, and durability of 
metals, that occafioned them to be fo 
adopted, but it was many ages before 
they were ftamped with any impref- 
fion de(criptive of their weight or va- 
lue. It was the cuflom of the mer- 
chant, as in fact is ftill praétifed in 
China, to carry a certain portion of 
gold or filver into the market, and 
having previoufly furnifhed himfelf 
with proper inftruments and fcales, he 




















cut off and weighed out, before the 
vender of the commodity wanted, as 
many pieces as were proportioned to 
the purchafe of it. ‘The great incon- 
venicuce and delay occafioned by this 
mode of carrying on commerce, foon 
induced the merchant to bring with 
him pieces of money, already portion- 
ed out, of ditfereat weights and value, 
and itamped with the marks neceflary 
to difiinguifh them. ‘There is very 
great rea{fon to belicve that the earlieft 
coins firuck were ufed both as weights 
and money ; and indeed this circum- 
ftance is in part proved by the very 
names of certain of the Greek and 
Roman coias: thus the attic miza and 
the Roman Jibra equally fignify a 
pound ; and the ezarne of the Grecks, 
fo called from «weighing, is decifive as 
to this point. The Jewith thekel was 
alfo a weight as well as a coin, three 
thoufand fhekels, according to Ar- 
buthnot, being equal in weight and 
value to one talent. This is the aldeft 
coin of which we any where read ; ‘or 
it occurs in Genefis, ch. xxiii. v. 16, 
and exhilits direct evidence againft 
thofe who date the firlt coinage of 
money fo low as the time cf Croefus 
or Iarius; it being there exprelsly 
faid, that * Abraham weighed to 
Epbron four hundred thekels of fiiver, 
current money with the merchant.’ 
Having confidered the origin and 
high antiquity of coined money, we 
proceed to conficer the ffamp or im- 
prefion which the firit money bore. 
The primitive race of men being thep- 
herds, and their wealth confiting in 
their cattle, in which Abraham is faid 
to have been rich, when, for greater 
convenience metals were fubitituted 
for the commodity itfelf, it was na- 
tural for the reprefentative fign to bear 
imprefled the object which it repre- 
fented; and thus accordingly the 
earlieft coins were ftamped with the 
figure of an ox or herp. For proof that 
they actually did thus imprefs them, 
we can again appeal to the high au- 
thority of icripture ; for there we are 
informed that Jacob bought a parcel 
of a feld fer a hundred pieces of money, 
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Genefis, chap. xxxiii. verfeg. The 
original Hebrew term, tranflated pieces 
of money, is kefitoth, which fignifies 
cambs, with the figure of which the 
metal was doubtlefs flamped. We 
have a fecond inftance of this practice 
in the ancient Greek coin, denomi- 
nated Gs, the ox; and we meet with 
a third in the old brafs coins of Rome 
(whence 1 before obferved the public 
treafury was called erarium) ttamp- 
ed, before that city began to ufe gold 
and filver money, with the figure of a 
fecep, whence the Latin name fecunia. 
Signatum eft notis pecudum; unde et 
pecunia appellata. In procefs of time, 
when empires were formed, and men 
crowded into cities, coins came to be 
imprefled with different devices, allu- 
five either to the hiftory of its founder, 
fome remarkable event in the hiftory 
of the nation, their accidental fitua- 
tion, or the predominant devotion of 
the country. Thus the thekel of the 
Jews had Aaron’s rod budding, with 
a {moking cenfer. The Tyrians had 
their petra ambrofia, and ferpentine 
emblems. ‘The Athenian coins bore 
imprefled an owl, and Pallas. The 
maritime race, who inhabited the 
Peloponnefus, had a teftudo, or thell, 
as their fymbol; the Perfians, prac- 
tifed in the ufe of the bow, an archer, 
which is the conftant device on the 
darics; the Theffalians, a horfe; the 
Byzantines, fituate on the Thracian 
Bofphorus, a dolphin twifted about a 
trident. 

Although I have combated the idea 
of the Lydian or Perfian money being 
the firlt that was ever coined, I am 
induced, by the general and united 
atteftation of ancient claffical writers, 
perfectly to acquiefce in the judgment 
of medallifts, that the coins of thofe 
nations were the firft ftamped with the 
effigies of the reigning prince; and 
the priority of coining money is, with 
great propriety and probability, affign- 
ed to Creefus, the wealthieft monarch 
of Afia, when his capital was invaded 
and taken by Cyrus, who forbore to 
p'under that rich city, on the exprefs 
condition, that both the monarch and 
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the inhabitants fhou!d, without re- 
ferve, bring forth their whole amafied 
wealth, which muft have amounted to 
a prodigious and almoft incalculable 
jum. This conqueft gave the Perfians, 
who were before an indigent people, 
without any gold or filver currency, 
and pent up within the contracted li- 
mits of the province properly called 
Perfia, not only the poifeffion ofa vai 
treafure, but of a wide and rich terri- 
tory, and laid the foundation of their 
future grandeur. 


Inpian Cure ror THe Bire oF 
Venomous Reptites. 

THEVENOT mentions two methods 
in general ufe among the Indians of 
curing the bite of venomous reptiles, 
of a very extraordinary nature ; the 
firft is, holding a burning coal, as long 
and as clofe as poilible, to the wound, 
which draws out the venom by de- 
grees ; and, what is very fingular, the 
patient does not feel any great incon- 
venience from the heat during the 
time of the operation. ‘The other re- 


medy confiits in the application of the 


cobra, or {nake-flone. Of this cele- 
brated fpecific, the beft are made in 
the city of Diu, and are compoied of 
the roots of certain plants burnt to 
afhes, which afhes are mixed witha 
particular kind of earth, and then 
burnt a fecond time. Of this com- 
pofition, reduced into a patte, they 
form the cobra-ftone of the fize of a 
pigeon’s egg. It is applied in cafe a 
perion be bit by any kind of ferpent 
or viper, or wounded by a poifoned 
arrow, in the following manner :—- 
they firft prick the wound with a 
needle til! the blood flows, and then 
fix the ftone to it, which flicks fai, 
and remains there till it falls off of it- 
felf. It is afterward put into a wo- 
man’s, or, if that cannot be had, into 
cow’s milk, where it purges itielf of 
the poifon; and if this be not done 
immediatcly the ftone burits. 

Dr. Fryer, who was ten years in 
India, and who, as a phyfician, was 
certainly a proper judge of fuch mat- 
ters, {peaks alfo of thefe fnake-ftones, 





He fays, they are made by the Brah- 
mins, and that they are a fure counter- 
poiion to ali deadly bites. If the ftone 
adheres, it attracts the poifon, and, 
put into milk, it recovers itfelf, leav- 
ing its virulency therein, which is dif. 
covered by its greennefs, 

This author imputes to the vicil- 
fitudes of the climate ail the variety of 
difeaies fuffered by the Indians. Dur- 
ing the fteady northern monfoon, 
their fbres are hardened againft the 
ifual difeafes of the country. In the 
variable months, catarrh, glandular 
fwellings of the throat, rheumatifms, 
and intermitting fevers, are common 
among them. In the extreme heats 
they are afflicted with cholera morbus 
and violent inflammatiens of the eyes. 
In the rains, with dreadful fluxes, and 
diforders of the brain and the ftomach: 
for the latter they eat Aing, a fort of 
liguid affafcetida, which caufes them 
to emit a difgufting odour. 

<amagaiaee 
GUNPOWDER KNOWN TO THE 
ANCIENTS. 

A Movern author, of much cele- 
brity, has very ingenioufly attempt- 
ed to prove that the ancients were 
actually acquainted, in very early pe- 
riods, with the chemical proceis of 
mak.ng guzfowdd., and inftances te 
invention of Salmoneus, with which 
he is {aid to have imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter, in proof of 
his aflertion. What is, however, 
much more to our prefent purpofe, he 
cites Themiilius to prove that the In- 
diari brahmins encountered one ano- 
ther cwith thunder and lightaing \aunch- 
ed from an eminence; and Philoftra- 
tus in evidence, that, when attacked 
by their enemies, they did not leave 
their walls to fight them, but darted 
upon them iiilile weapons, in noite 
and effet refembling lightzing and 
thunder. By thefe weapons were evi- 
dently meant the fire-fhaft, or rocket ; 
and to thefewe may add the artificial 
thunder and lightning ufed in their 
cavern-initiations, 

No higher proof in time need, in- 
deed, be adduced cf the intimate ac- 
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quaintance of the Indians with the 
penetrating and deftructive nature of 
fire than that exhibited in the chacra, 
with which they have armed their god 
Veethnu, arfd with which he deftroys 
the malignant Affoors. It is a circus 
lar mafs of fire, which, iniin& with 
life, like the thunderbolt of the Grecian 
Jove, when hurled from the hand of 
that deity, traverfes the illimitabie 
void, and exterminates his enermies 
wherefoever concealed. 


Manuracrure oF Sik. 

S1ix having been abundantly and 
immemorially made in India, and 
probably in ftill greater profufion in 
China, it is rather furprifing that this 
valuable article fhould, from its fcar- 
city, be efteemed at Rome of equal 
value to its weight in gold, and con- 
tinue fo for two hundred and filty 
years, till the time of the emperor 
Aurelian, who is faid to have retufed 
his emprefs a fuit of filk, on account 
of its exceffive dearnefs. When the 
feat of empire was transferred to Con- 


ftantinople, the Roman nobility, being 
nearer the region where it was fabri- 
cated, and fparing neither pains nor 
coft to obtain all the articles of ea‘tern 
Juxury, were univerfally clothed in 
velts of filk ; but their Perfian neigh- 
bours and rivals, wlio fora time mo- 


commerce, fold it in the Byzantine 
markets at fo exorbitant a price, as 
incited the emperor Juitinian to wany 
earneft but fruitlefs efferts to gbtain a 
part of that trade by other lefs difficult 
and expenfive channels. While en- 
gaged in thefe {peculations, an inci- 
dent occurred which greatly facilitated 
his defign of wrefting this monopoly 
from the hands of the Perfians, and 
terminated in making his own capital 
the principal mart to Europe of that 
envied manufaQure. Dr. Campbell 
having entered pretty much at large 
into this fubjeét, and traced the pro- 
grefs of this traffic to the Britith ifles, 
as the fubjeft alfo defcends to ages 
below the period of Indian antiquities, 
and as I have many other interefting 
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matters flill to inveftigate, relative to 
the arts and fciences of the Indians, 
the reader will excufe my inferting the 
account of that well-informed writer. 
Two Perfian monks, that had tra- 
velled the Indies, went to the em- 
peror, and told him, that they couid 
very eafily fettle that manufacture a- 
mong his fubjects, fo that they might 
never be under the.neceflity of dealing 
with any ftrangers, much lefs with the 
Perfians, for that commodity. This 
filk, faid they, which is fo precious 
here, is, in Sorinda (the mo{t popu- 
lous and moft civilized country in the 
Indies, where we have {pent many 
years) fpun by certain little worms, 
which inftin& they réceive from na- 
ture. As for thefe worms, it is im- 
poffible to tranfport them ; but their 
eggs may be brought thence without 
any difliculty, and hatched here by 
giving them a certain degree of heat. 
Such “were the propofals made by 
the monks to Juftinian, who readily 
clofed with them, making them great 
promifes, in cafe they were able to 
bring this matter to bear, which, with- 
out much difficulty, they did; for, 
returning to the Indies, they brought 
thence a confiderable quantity of the 
eggs, nourifhing the worms, when 
they came out, with the leaves of 
mulerries ; and thus, according to 
Procopius, was the art of making filk 
introduced into the Greek empire. 
This tranfaction fell out a. Dd. §505 
but it was a long time before it {pread 
itfelf much beyond the bounds of the 
Greek empire ; for we find that, a. b. 
113c, Roger, king of Sicily, having 
conquered a part of Greece, brought 
over into his own country the art of 
managing filk-worms, which was 
quickly transferred thence to Calabria, 
and other parts of Italy, where it 
flourifhed for fome ages, before it was 
transferred to the fouthern parts of 
France, which, the great hiftorian 
Mezeray tells us, happened under the 
reign of Francis the firft, in which, 
however, he is deceived; for Lewis 
XI, A. D. 1470, introduced it into his 
dominions, and fent for perfons kilful 
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in the art of managing filk, not only 
from Genoa, Venice, and Florence, 
but alfo from Greece; and, by his 
letters patent, dated in the year 1480, 
granted them confiderable privileges. 
But the price of this commodity was 
itill kept up at a great height. 

That magnificent prince, Henry 
viii, wore commonly woollen hofe, 
unlefs by chance he had a pair of filk 
from Spain. His fon, Edward vi, 
had a pair of filk ftockings prefented 
him by fir Thomas Grefham, which 


prefent of his was much taken notice 
of. Queen Elifabeth in the third year 
of her reign, had a pair of black knit 
filk ttockings given her by Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and fhe never wore wortted 
afterward. In the year 1600, Mr. 
William Lee, a native of Notting- 
ham, invented the art of frame-work 
knitting, which has been fince carried, 
with the manufacture itfelf, in all its 
various branches, to fuch high point 
of excellence and national import- 
ance. ' 


ANECDOTE OF GASSENDI. 


AS this great philofopher was one 
day taking his morning’s walk near 
Digne in Provence, his ears were af- 
failed by repeated exclamations of ¢ A 
forcerer, a forcerer !? On looking be- 
hind him he beheld a man with his 
hands tied, whom a mob of peafants 
were hurrying to prifon. On obfer- 
ving the man whom they were thus 
treating, he faw him a perfon of mean 
appearance and of great fimplicity of 
character. He defired them to leave 
him alone with him, with which they 
immediately complied, as the virtues 
no lefs than the learning of Gaffendi 
had given him great authority with 
them. ‘ My friend,’ faid he to the 
forcerer, when he was alone with him, 
* you muft own to me ingenuouily 
whether you have made a compact 
with the devil or no. If you confefs 
it, I will give you your liberty imme- 
diately ; but if you refufe to tell me, 
I will give you up direély into the 
hands of the magiftrate.’—* Sir,’ re- 
plied the poor peafant, ‘I will own 
to you that I go every day to an af- 
fembly of wizards ; one of my friends 
has given me a drug which I take to 
effect this, and I have been received 
as a forcerer among them now for 
thefe three years.” He then informed 
Gaffendi in what manner he was re- 
ceived by them, and fpoke of the dif- 
ferent devils that met there, as if he 
had been all his life acquainted with 
them.—* Show me then,’ faid the phi- 
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lofopher, * the drug which you take 
when you attend this infernal affem- 
bly, for I intend to-night to go there 
with you.’—* As you pleafe, fir,” re- 
plied the peafant; «I willjtake you 
there as {oon as the clock has itruck 
twelve to-night.’ 

The peafant met Gaffendi at the 
hour appointed, gave him an opiate 
of the fize of a walnut, and defired 
him to {wallow it after he had feen him 
do the fame. This Gaffendi pre- 
tended to do, and they lay down to- 
gether upon a goat fkin. The pea- 
fant foon fell afleep, and appeared 
much agitated in his flumbers, wri- 
thing and twifting his body about as 
if he had been difturbed by bad 
dreams. He {lept for five or fix hours, 
and on waxing, faid to Gaffendi, 
* You, I am fure, ought to be well 
fatisfied with the manner in which the 
great goat received you. It was a 
very confiderable honour he conferred 
upon you, to permit you to kifs his 
tail the firit time he ever faw you.’ 

* Gaffendi,’ adds the relator of this 
fingular adventure, * moved with coms 
paflion at the fituation of the poor 
man, endeavoured to convince him of 
his error. He took the opiate and 
gave itto a dog, who very foon fell 
afleep with great convulfions. The 
peafant was fet at liberty, and very 
probably undeceived thofe of his 
brethren who had believed in the 
fame impofture.’ 
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DEscRIPTION of SANDOWN CASTLE, in the Ife ef Wight: 
With a beautiful Perfpeétive View of that Fort. 


WHEN the neceffity of fortifying 
the coafts of the Ifle of Wight was 
found neceflary, and the fyftem of de- 
fence progreffively advanced toward a 
ftate of maturity, to guard againft the 
marauding and plundering expedition 
of the common enemy, and to afford 
protection and fecurity to the lives and 
poffeffions of the iflanders, the fitua- 
tion of this fpot, which is, almoft the 
only acceflible part of the fouthern coaft, 
ftrike the eye as an object for military 
operations. Hence it was one of the 
firft objeéts to fortify and defend this 
natural inroad into the ifland, in the 
time of Henry vi11; and the demo- 
lition of the religious houfes, which 
was then rendered complete, afforded 
ample materials for thefe purpofes. 

Confequently, upon this, when a 
commiffion was appointed in the firft 
year of Edward vi, to take an ac- 
count of the ordnance and ammuni- 
tion in the feveral caftles in the ifland, 
we find, by the returns, that Sandown 
fort was furnifhed with eleven pieces 
of brafs and iron ordnance, and fix 
hundred and five fhot of different fizes 
and forts, as iron, a mixture of lead, 
and ftone, with twelve hollow thot for 
wild fire, and twenty-eight cafes of 
hail fhot for port pieces; three dou- 
ble barrels and one firkin of powder ; 
feventy-cight hagbuts, but without 
flafks and touch boxes, and a firkin of 
corn powder; a cheft of bows and 
arrows; one hundred and fifty picks, 
and a hundred and twenty bills. 

This fort is on the fouth-catt fide 
of the ifland, and has the command 
of a bay, in which there isa good 
landing place. The building is very 
low, and of a quadrangular form’; it 
is fanked alfo by four baftions, and 
the whole is encompaffed with a ditch. 

It had been found in the time of 
Charles 1, that the fea had made con- 
fiderable inroad on the lands adjoining 
to this caftle, fince the time of its 
ereCtion by king Henry viii; fo that 





the old caftle was taken down and the 
prefent fort ereéted out of the ma- 
terials. ‘The original building was 
on a much larger icale than the pre- 
fent, and contained a chapel; the 
fituation of which was to the fouth- 
weft of the new fort, and nearer to 
the fcite of Mr. Wilkes’ cottage at 
Royal Heath, but at the diftance of a 
thoufand feet into the fea. The re- 
mains of its foundations are fometimes 
to be feen, when the tide is out, efpe- 
cially after a high fpring flood. Se- 
venty acres cf land: origina'ly belong 
ed to the governors, for their accom- 
modation, which was alfo a very con- 
fiderable emolument, in addition to 
their pay; but thefe are altogether 
{wallowed up by the fea, ard nothing _ 
remains to the prefent governor but 
the ftipend allowed as governor of the 
garrifon. 

When this fort was erected, no 
chapel was built in lieu of the old one. 
The fir captain appointed to it was 
Richard Wefton,. earl of Portland, 
father of Jerome, earl of Portland, 
whofe lady, as hiflorians inform vs, 
behaved fo heroically at Cerifbrooke- 
cattle, when it was befieged by the 
parliament forces, in the time of 
Charles 1. The garrifon were about 
to furrender unconditionally, when, 
with a match in her hand, and all the 
courage aud magnanimity of an ama- 
zon, fhe repaired to the platform, and 
there boldly and undauntedly declared 
that fhe would defend the caftle to the 
laft extremity, unlefs the enemy would 
grant honourable terms of furrender, 
which fhe actually procured, although 
they were immediately after violated, 
This earl of Portland was alfo captain 
of the ifland in 1632, and died two 
years after. His lordthip’s arms are 
carved in oak in a moft mafterly man- 
ner, and are in high prefervation, in 
the pannels over the chimney piece in 
the drawing room: the two fupporters 
are greyhounds, with the motto of the 
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garter, and every implement of war 
which was in ule in thofe times. 

The prefent eftablifhment of this 
fort coniifts of the governor and cap- 
tain, a matter gunner, three gunners 
from the invalid battalion of the royal 
regiment of artillery, and twelve 
warders, whofe duty is to be affiiting 
to the gunners and to keep watch. 
‘Twenty pieces of cannon are mounted, 
and there are embrafures for others. 

In the month of January 1654, 
Arthur Legg, at that time mayor of 
Newport, was confined in this fort by 
the captain, Thomas, lord Culpeper, 
for refleSting on the king. This fort 
was vifited by his majeity, Charles 11, 
on Monday, July 31, 1665, after he 
had landed at Brading. In the firft 
year of king James 11, in 1685, the 
garrifons of the illand were accommo- 
dated with an allowance of fire and 
candle; and Sandown fort. was allow- 
ed a thilling a day for one guard. 

After the death of fir Robert 
Holmes, governor and captain of all 
the forts of the ifland, king William 
appointed, in 1692, John Redftone, 
efq. under a feparate commiffion, ex- 
clufive of the governors of the ifland, 
to be governor of this fort. ‘Thomas 
D‘arfhall, Edward Tiattle, Richard 
Ridge, und John Leigh, efquires, the 
honourable Thomas O’Hara, Henry 
Wogan, William Stewart, Thomas 
Northey, and Thomas Field, efquires, 
have progreffively fucceeded fince that 
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period. The prefent governor is in- 
vetted by his commiffion with all ne- 
ceffary powers and authorities in as 
full and ample a manner as any perfon 
heretofore held and ewjoyed the fame; 
and is the tenth governor of this fort, 
under diftinét commiffions, in the {pace 
of about one hundred years. 

The original eftablifhment of San- 
down fort, by king Henry viit, was, 
a captain at four fillings a day, a 
lieutenant at two fhillings, thirteen 
foldiers at fixpence each ; a porter at 
eightpence fer day, a mafter gunner 
at eightpence, and feven gunners at 
fixpence each. But the number of 
foldiers was augmented to thirty under 
the eftablifhment of king Charles 1, 
when the prefent fort was erected ; 
and this eftablifhment continued for 
fome time afterward. ‘They are now 
reduced to the number of twelve, and 
are ftiled warders of the fort. It is 
near a century fince there has been 
any lieutenant appointed.—It may be 
proper to remark, that the title of 
captain, which was anciently given 
to the commanders of iflands, cattles, 
and forts, was the higheft title of rank 
in the army ; and it ts ftill retained in 
the commiffions of the ancient govern- 
ments, fuch as Jerfey, Guernfey, &c. 
fome of which are fiyled captain, 
keeper, and governor, others only 
captain and governor, or governor 
and captain. The modern govern- 
ments are ilyled governor only *. 


* The fituation of this fort will be found accurately laid down in the map of the Ifle 
of Wight, given in our Magazine for May 1798. 


ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 


[By Mr. Fusess, the Artift—From his Advertifement to the very coftly and 
magnificent T'ranflation of Lavater’s Phyfiognomy. j 


IT is not the intention of this pre- 
fatory addrefs, either to prove the 
claim of phyfiognomy to a place 
among the {ciences, to demonitrate 
its utility, or to enlarge in its praife, 
The immediate effect of form on every 
eye, the latent principle, which is the 
bafis of that effeét, and which inha- 
bits every breaft, the influence de- 


rived from this impreffion on conduc& 
and action, in every department in 
life, are felf-evident truths, and need 
as little to be proved as the exiftence 
of {mell or taite. If not all, at leaft 
the moft important part of what can 
be faid on the fubject, is given in the 
book. and to epitomize what the rea- 
der is going to confider in detail, or 








to attempt improving the author’s ar- 
gument and method, would be as fu- 
tile as an attempt to ‘ gild refined 
gold, or to paint the lily.’ 

The mifaken humanity of thofe 
who find cruelty lurking amid the re- 
fearches of the phyfiognomift, de- 
ferves our pity rather than anger: it 
refutes itfelf; the general eye has 
given a tacit verdict before he pro- 
nounces one; he eith:r confirms by 
proofs what we have felt, or by proofs 
corrects our feelings; in either cafe 
truth gains, and woe to him if with- 
out proof he dare to contradict that on 
which all are agreed. Befides, when 
the great principle of human nature, 
that property which invifibly links 
every individual, from the moft geni- 
ally favoured in organization, to the 
molt neglected or the mott feantily 
fupplied, to infinity, to the immenfe 
power that produced him, if perfec- 
tibility be taken into confideration, 
which allows no One to pronounce 
‘So far fhalt thou go, and no far- 
ther ;? all fears of petulant or noxious 
abufe of the fcience muft neceffarily 
vanith. If felf-love be a more than 
faficient counterpoife to humility or 
defpondence, if vanity and hope ne- 
ver forfake their children, what dan- 
ger can be apprehended from phyfiog- 
nomy? Its verdiéts will be thifted 
from face to face; and there will al- 
ways be outlets or atoning lines fuf- 
ficiently wide or foothing ia the fatal 
angles of condemned claffes of faces, 
to let each individual culprit efcape, 
or ftand abfolved before his own tri- 
banal. 

Men in their fears generally con- 
found our fcience with Pathology, 
diftinét from it, though intimately con- 
nected; the one eftimates power and 
capacity, the other judges of their 
produce and application. Whatever 


relates to habit, whatever arifes from 
the moment of action, the burft of 
paffions, their play on blood and 
mu(cles, are, ftritly fpeaking, with- 
out the phyfiognomic {phere, whofe 
true object is the animal at reft. Were 
man and man as eafily difcriminated 
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as the lamb and ‘the tiger, the phy fiog- 
nomift’s would bean ufelefs {cience 5 
but fince both lamb and tiger may 
dwell in haman frames, he furely de- 
ferves our thanks, who points them 
out to us before we wound the one or 
fink beneath the other. 

So much on phyfiognomy as a {ci- 
ence. As applied to the imitative 
arts, we may be indulged in a few 
obfervations. 

Phyfiognomy is the mother of cor- 
re€tnefs, by afcertaining from the’ mea- 
fure of the folid parts, the precife pro- 
portion of the moveable.’ There have 
been, perhaps, there are, teachers of 
art, who while’ they admit phyfiog- 
nomy in the mafs; refufe to acknow- 
ledge it in detail; or, in other words, 
who admit a language, and reject its 
elements. What is correétnefs -with- 
out proportion, and what. is propor- 
tion without meafure? The whole of. 
every proportionate object confifts ip 
the correfpondence of fingly imper- 
ceptible elements, and becomes a de- 
formed mafs without it. On this pro- 
cefs refls the ftill unattained excel- 
lence of ancient art. ‘This is thé 
arithmetic’, this the geometricé, with- 
out which, according to Pliny, thé 
mafter of Apelles maintained the’ im- 
potibility of attaining the fummit of 
his art; and on this refts the folidity 
of the aphorifm of Apelles himfelf, to 
let no day pafs without drawing 4 
line ; and in what elfe could his celé2 
brated conteft with Protogenes con- 
fift, but in the difplay of rigidly de- 
fined, and at the fame time, graces 
fully-pronounced forms? Let the 
twelfth part of an inch be added to, 
or taken from, the {pace between the 
nofe and the upper lip of the Apollo, 
and the god is lott. If painters of 
portraits ought not to need thefe ob- 
fervations, they can ftill lefs be over- 
looked by the artift whofe itudies are 
devoted to beauty and ideal power. 
We {hall not be told then, that the 
beft part of beauty confills of air, or 
that the truth of a model can fupply 
that of charaéter. 

Unity of charatter, or homogene- 
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oufnefs of parts,can only be redeemed fhow that he was no ftranger to the 
from the chances of conjeéiure by phy- principle of national variety, by far 
fiognomy. Style, imitation, choice, the greater part of his compofitions 
without its regulation, will oftener are made up by the forms that fur- 
produce an aflemblage of difcord, or rounded him, or by the artificial mo- 
what is called a moniter, than an ho- dels within his reach—the people of 
mologous being. Not the moniter, Italy as they were in his time, or as 
indeed, which Horace recommends to exhibited in the baffo relievos of an- 
the mirth of his friends, the offspring cient Rome. From him it would be 
of grotefque fancy, and rejected with ludicrous to defcend to the domettic 
equal abhorrence and incredulity by meannefs of Andrea del Sarto, the 
the vulgar and the refined; but one {turdy labourers of the Bolognefe, the 
not le{s difgufting, though confined brawny gondoliers of the Venetian 
to a narrower circle of judges, a fchool, the flefh-hills of the Flemings, 
jumble of fervile imitation, or thought- and the bloated race of the Dutch. 
Jefs manner. Servility will produce a = The difcoveries of navigation, the 
fet of figures like the Adam of Albert fpeculations of commerce, connec- 
Durer, or the Chrift of Carravagio ; tions in every direction of the globe, 
manner will overwhelm us with the and above all, national pride, have 
ponderous abortions of Goltzius and indeed, on this fide of the water, in- 
Spranger; while, between both, a troduced of late a kind of hiftoric 
kindred monfter, the motley aflem- painting, which, as far as portraits, 
blage of ideal beauty and common habiliments and colour can eftablifh 
nature, fuch as was pounded toge- character, are exempted from thefe 
ther by Pietro Tefta and Gherari defeéts; but if vigour of conception, 
Laviefze, will add to our confufion, dignity of expreifion, grandeur of 
and heighten difguit. compofition, flyle of defign and form, 
By confulting phyfiognomy only the powers of chiaro ofcuro, and co- 
can hiftory hope to difcriminate the lour without glare, be requifites of 
forms of various climates, and to hiftoric painting, perhaps many popu- 
itamp its figures with national cha- lar productions Ay Britifh growth, in 
racter. We feel regret and fhame in this branch of art, muft ftill be con- 
examining the piftures, or turning tented to rank with the prints an- 
over the leaves of painters and en- nexed to books of voyages and tra- 
gravers, when we find that the moft vels, &c. 
celebrated names have contented But enough.—It might perhaps be 
themfeives hitherto with the groflett expected, that fome information fhould 
diftinétions only ; with white, tawny, be given relative to the author of this 
or black; with the thick lip or the work; a taék in our power, and fuf- 
flit, with the hooked or flattened ficiently pleafing, if we confider the 
nofe ridge. What are the Macedo- charaéter of the man. But the nar- 
hians and the Argyrafpides of Le rative of a writer’s life, however ce - 
Brun, but copies of the compact race lebrated, cannot furnifh details fuffi- 
that compofes the groups of the Tra- ciently important or varied to enter- 
jan coumn? and what diftinguifhes tain or initruét the public—unlefs it 
the Mede, the Bairian, the Perfian, be a confeffion, a talk only to be per- 
in his battles, but the fcaly mail, the formed by himfelf. Befides, the wri- 
arrow, and the battle ax? If the ter ftill lives, and what might be al- 
fublimity of Michael Angelo be al- lowable or amuling, if related of him 
ways above the reach of national mo- who is no more among us, would bor- 
dification, the greater partofRaphael s der on indelicacy, whether it were 
works are within its rule ; bet if we praife or blame, if exhibited during 
except a few features and figures in his life. Let it fuffice to fay, that 
his pictures at the Vatican, which Mr. Lavater is in rank the fecond 
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minifter of the churches of Zurich, 
and that it can only be accounted for 
from the painful fentiment which his 
fuperiority muft have excited in his 
fellow citizens, that he is not the 
firt. Every period of his life has 
been marked with luminous zeal in 
his clerical capacity, with intrepidity 
in his public, and with primitive in- 
nocence in his private condu@. His 
works on a great variety of topics, 
though all directed to one end, that 
of promoting order, initructing igno- 
rance, exciting virtue, diffufing hu- 
manity, and regulating tafe, are fuf- 
ficiently numerous to furnith a fmall 
library. He was born a poet, an ora- 
tor, a philofopher, a critic; but a 


Sxetcn of the Lire of the late 
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fatality, the very reverfe of that 
which he laments in the charaéter of 
fome one in this work—an unbridled 
will of compofing at all times, has 
perhaps ftained his productions with 
greater inequality than he would with 
to have imputed to him, who is defi- 
rous of unmixed praife. Still the 
greater part of his writings, as they 
are, will bid defiance to the torrent 
that in all ages {weeps to oblivion the 
produce of mediocrity ; and it may 
fafely be pronounced, without pro- 
phetic fagacity, that the work here 
prefented to the public, notwithftand- 
ing its celebrity, has not yet reached 
the fummit of fame which it maf 
command hereafter. 


Bryan Epwarps, Ej. J.P. 


for Grampound.— Written by Himfelf, a fhort Time before his Death, 
[ Publithed from his Manufcript, intrufted to Sir William Young, Bart.] 


I was born the z1ft of May, 1743, 
in the decayed town of Weftbury, in 
the county of Wilts. My father in- 
herited a fmall paternal eftate in the 
neighbourhood, of about one hundred 
pounds per annum ; which proving but 
a f{canty maintenance for a large fa- 
mily, he undertook, without any 
knowledge of the bufinefs, as I have 
been informed, to deal in corn and 
malt, but with very little fuccefs. He 
died in 1756, leaving my excellent 
mother, and fix children, in diftreffed 
circumftances. Luckily for my mo- 
ther, fhe had two opulent brothers in 
the Welt Indies, one of them a wife 
and worthy man, of a liberal mind, 
and princely fortune. This was Zack- 
ary Bayly, of the ifland of Jamaica, 
who, on the death of my father, took 
my mother and her family under his 
protection, and as I was the eldett fon, 
direéted that I fhould be well edu- 
cated. I had been placed by my fa- 
ther at the fchool of a diffenting mi- 
nifter in Briftol, whofe name was Wil- 
liam Foot, of whom I remember 
enough, to believe that he was both 
a learned and good man, but bya 
firange abfurdity, he was forbidden 


to teach me Latin and Greek, and. 
direéted to confine my ftudies to wri- 
ting, arithmetic,. and the Englifh 
grammar. I fhould therefore have had 
little to do, but that the fchoolmatfter 

had an excellent method of making 
the boys write letters to him on dif- 
ferent fubjects, fuch as, the beauty 
and dignity of truth, the obligation 

of a religious life, the benefits of 
good education, the mifchiefs of idle- 

nefs, &c. previoufly tlating to them 
the chief arguments to be urged; and 
infifting on correctneis in orthography 
and grammar. In this employment, 
I had fometimes the good fortune to 
excel the other boys; and when this 
happened, my mailer never failed to 

praife me very liberally before them 

all; and he would frequently tranf- 
mit my letters to my father and mo- 
ther. This excited in my mind a {pi- 
rit of emulation, and, I believe, gave 
me the firit tafte for correct and ele- 

gant compofition. -I acquired, how- 
ever, all this time, but very little 
learning ; and when my. uncle (on 
my father’s death) took me un- 
der his protection, his agent in 
Briftol confidered me as neglected by 
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Mr. Foot, and immediarely removed 
me to a French boarding fchool in 
the fame city, where I foon obtained 
the French language, and having ac- 
cefs to a circulating library, IL ac- 
quired a paflion for books, which has 
fince become the folace of my life. 

In 1759, a younger, and the only 
brother of my great and good uncle, 
came to England, and feitling in 
London, took me to refide with him, 
in a high and elegant ityle of life. He 
was a reprefentative in parliament for 
Abingdou, and afterward for his na- 
tive town. Further 1 cannot fpeak 
of him fo favourably as I could with, 
for I remember, that at the period I 
allude to, his conduct toward me was 
fuch as not to infpire me with much 
refpect: he perceived it, and foon 
after, in the latter end of the fame 
year, fent me to Jamaica : this proved 
the happieft and moft fortunate change 
in my life, for | found my eldeft uncle 
the reverfe, in every poffible circum- 
ftance, of ‘his brother. ‘To the moft 
enlarged and enlightened mind, he 
added the fweeteft temper, and the 
moft generous difpofition. His ten- 
dernefs toward me was exceflive, and 
I regarded him with more than filial 
affe€tion and veneration. Obferving 
my paffion for books, and thinking 
favourably of my capacity, he en- 
gaged a clergyman (my loved and 
ever to be lamented friend Ifaac 
Teale) to refide in his family, chiefly 
to jupply by his initruétions my de- 
ficiency in the Jearned languages. Mr. 
Teale had been mafter of a free 
grammar {chool, and befide being a 
mott accomplifhed fcholar, poffeffed 
an exquifite tafte for poetry, of which 
the reader will be convinced by re- 
ferring to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Auguit 1771, the beautiful copy 
of verfes, there firft publithed, called 
* The Compliment of the Day,’ being 
of his compofition. I dare not fay, 
however, that [ made any great pro- 
grefs in the languages under his tui- 
tion: I acquired ¢ fmall Latin and 
lefs Greek :’ even now, I find it dif- 
ficult to read the Roman poets in their 


own language. The cafe was, that- 


not having been grounded in the 
Latin grammar at an early period 
of life, I found the ftudy of it in- 
fupportably difguiting, after that I 
had acquired a tafte for the beauties 
of fine writing. Poetry was our 
chief amufement ; for my friend, as 
well as myfelf, preferred the charms 
of .Dryden’and Pope, to the dull 
drudgery of poring over fyntax aad 
profody. We preferred Belles Let- 
tres. We laughed away many an 
hour over the plays‘*of Moliere, and 
wrote verfes on local and temposary 
fubje&s, which we fometimes pub- 
lifhed in the Colonial newfpapers. 
Yet the Latin clatlics were not alto- 
gether neglected ; my friend delighted 
to point out to me the beauties of 
Horace, and would frequently im- 
pofe on me the tafk of tranflating an 
ode into Englifh verfe, which, with 
his affiftance in conftruing the words, 
I fometimes accomplithed. 

Having made myfclf known to the 

public by my wrtings, it is probable, 
that after I am in the grave, that 
fome collefor of anecdotes, or bio- 
graphical compiler, may pretend to 
furnifh fome particulars concerning 
my Ife and manners. It is not 
pleafanr to think that mifreprefen- 
tation or malice may faiten on my 
memory ; and I have therefore made 
it the amufement cf an idle hour, to 
compile a fhort account of tmyfelf. 
My perfonal hiftory, however, is of 
little importance to the world. It 
will furnith no diverfified fcenes of 
fortune, nor relate many circum- 
ftances of myfelf, worth remember- 
ing. Yet I feel the fond ambition 
of an author, and am willing to hopes 
that thofe who have read my book 
with approbation, ’ will be glad to 
know fomething further concerning 
me : 
‘For whoto dumb forgetful nef: a prey, &c.” 
For the fatisfaction then of fuch kind 
readers (if fuch there are) and the 
information of my pofterity, I have 
drawn up this paper, which I defire 
my bookfeller to prefix to the next 
edition of my Hittory of the Weft 
Indies. B. E. 
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_Frencw Monuments of Scutpture, in the Convent of the 
AUGUSTINS. 


{From Mifs Williams’ ¢ Sketches of Manners,’ &c. in the French Republic.] 


THE monaftery where the monu- 
ments collected from the ecclefiaftical 
domains, under the conftituent and 
legiflative aflemblies, were depofited, 
became the afylum of thofe more cele- 
brated pieces which jacobinical fury, 
during the reign of terror, had de- 
voted to dettruction, as emblems of 
feudality, and confpiracies in favour 
of royalty. In the autumn of 1795, 
this defpot was, by a decree, erected 
into the mufeum of French monu- 
ments, under two points’ of view ; 
that of hiftory in general, and of the 
hiftory of the art as far as it relates to 
France. The care of this mufeum has 
been confided to the antiquarian Le- 
noir, and he has fhown no lefs know- 
ledge in the arrangement of the mo- 
numents, than zeal in their preferva- 
tion. They are “— ified according to 
the refpective ages in which they were 
executed, each ¥" different apart- 

ments ; and the antiquarian may {pend 
his claffic hours in meditating on Cel- 
tic altars ereéted under the reign of 
Tiberius, to Jupiter, by the trading 
navigators of Paris, and to Volcanos, 
and Erus, the gallic god of war; 
or in poring over the flatues of Clovis, 
Pepin the fhort, Charles the bald, and 
Ermentrude his wife; or rambling 
with the connoiffeur down the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fucceeding 
centuries, until he paufes at the ftatue 
of Voltaire by Pigaili, and of Helve- 
tius, Roufleau, Raynal, and the il- 
luitrious of our own times. 

The order, the art, and a kind of 
melancholy enchantment which reign 
through this mufeum, do honour to 
the tafte and knowledge of the diftri- 
butor. In a vaft fepulchral apart- 
ment, the architecture of the age to 
which the fculpture belongs, and the 
vault of which is fretted and fown with 
flars, while a gloomy light penetrates 
through Gothic windows, repofe the 


monuments of the firft race of kings 
from Clovis, to Charles Martel. On 
the left of this conqueror are ranged 
his defcendants, down to Hugh Capet. 
The adminiftrator has given this di- 
vifion the generic title of the thir- 
teenth century, becaufe the lift termi- 
nates with that age, though the vault 
contains the ftatues of perfonages liv- 
ing in the beginning of the fixth cen- 
tury. 

Time has committed confiderable 
ravages on moft of thefe figures, but 
not fo great as to conceal the ruder 
hand of the workman, and the degra- 
dation into which the arts {had fallen 
during the Cimmerian night of the . 
middle ages. The monuments of the 
thirteenth century betray the timidity 
of the artift, the fervile copyift of the 
manner and drefs of the times; but 
their ftatues, at leaft, have fhape and 
figure. We find the monument of 
Philip the bold, and his wife, Ifabella 
of Arragon ; a well executed ftatue of 
Lewis the ninth, in ftone, and another 
in marble of his brother Charles, placed 
on the throne of Sicily, by pope Cle- 
ment the fourth. It was the oppreffion 
of this defpot wh'ch drove his fubjeéts 
into revolt, and which produced that 
dread{ul maffacre of the French, on 
the Eatter of 1282, fo well known by 
the name of the Sicilian vefpers ; the 
horrible burft of the heart fwelling 
under oppreffion, although our mo- 
dern fanatics in philofophy, ignorantly 
place it to the account of fuperftition, 
and talk to us of Sicilian vefpers, 
when they would load it with its moft 
heavy accufation. 

The fourteenth century prefents us 
with the figures of Philip the beautifal, 
Lewis the mutinous, and Philip the 
tall; of the duke d’Alengon killed at 
the battle of Crefly, and of John the 
good, made prifoner at the battle of 
Poittiers, and who died at London. 
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The celebrated Conftable, whofe fta- 
tue has borne away the prize of {culp- 
ture in the national exhibition of the 

refent year, Bernard du Guefelin, 
and his faithful companion in arms, 
the brave Sancerre, lie fide by fide. 
More honoured ftill ftands the marble 
ftatue of Charles, juftly furnamed the 
Wife; during whofe reign the arts 
and fciences were greatly cultivated. 
It was a favourite maxim with this 
prince, that arts and fcience could ne- 
ver be fufficiently honoured, and that 
the profperity of a ftate depended 
chiefly onthe encouragement they re- 
ceived. Charles the Wife, laid the 
foundation of the prefent national li- 
brary. The firft ftock confifted of 
twenty volumes, which were placed 
in one of the towers of the J.ouvre, 
called the tower of the library. The 
collection was certainly not confidera- 
ble, but every thing muft have a be- 
ginning, and books at that period 
were {carce. 

The fifteenth century prefents but 
few {pecimens of progrefs in the art of 
feulpture, and fewer ftill of fubjects 
whofe remembrance was worth the 
preferving. 

The fixteenth century opens with 
the father of modern hiftory, Philip 
de Commines, the cenotaph of whofe 
monument is of fingular beauty. ‘The 
arts at this period began to throw a- 
fide their rude drefs, and afiame the 
tone and manner of a more advanced 
age. The ftetues of Lewis the twelfth, 
the well beloved, and of Anne of 
Bretagne are frightful reprefentations 
of death, boldly and finely executed. 
This fuperb monument had fuffered 
moft from the reign of terror. The 
twelve apoftles, which ornamented the 
arcades, and the cardinal virtues 
which group around the bafe of the 
monument, had loft fome their arms, 
others their hands and nofes, and fome 
the favages had wantonly condemned 
to what they called the guillotine. 
Such of the fcattered members as 
have been found are reftored, and new 
ones are made to fupply the place of 
thofe which were irretrievably loft. 

6 


The fepulchral chapel of Francis 
the firit, had alfo paffed under the re- 
forming touch of the jacobins. The 
ftatues of this prince, of Claude of 
France, his queen, larger than real 
life, are fublime in their execution, 
and difcover profound knowledge of 
anatomy in the artift, whofe name re- 
mains unknown. The roof of the 
chapel is compofed by Gougeon, and 
it is probable that the flatues were 
formed by the hand of this French 
Phidias, who was killed in the mafla- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, and whofe 
monument makes part of this cen- 
tury. 

The injuries done to the monument 
of Francis the firft, are perfectly re- 
paired. Catherine de Medicis, and 
Diana of Poiétiers, celebrated, the one 
for her political crimes, and the other 
for her beauty and her gallantries, re- 
pofe in the chapel of the Valois. The 
flatue of the latter, in the attitude of 
fupplication for her frailties, had not 
the power of exciting commiferation 
in the hearts of her jacobin judges, 
The terrorifts of Anet, which inherit- 
ed from her beneficence, for there fhe 
dwelt in regal {plendour, lifted againft 
their benefaftrefs the deftroying axe. 
The ftatue of Henry the fourth, in 
this clafs, is the trueit refemblance of 
that prince extant; a fact which has 
been verified by the adminiftrator, 
when in the violation of the royal dead 
at St. Dennis, in 1793, the body of 
this prince was found entire, with the 
lineaments of the face unaltered, and 
perfectly correfponding with thofe of 
the ftatue. 

Among the monuments of the feven- 
teenth century we dwell with fenti- 
ments of veneration on the flatues of 
the philofophic hiftorian, de Thou ; 
Defcartes, whofe fublime errors dif- 
covered to Newton the fublimer me- 
chanifm of the univerfe; Turenne, 
repofing in the arms of immortality, 
and whofe remains, refcued from the 
barbaric profcription againft the dead, 
were concealed for a while as a fubject 
of natural hiftory among the fkeleions 
of monkeys; Lebrun, the Apeiles of 
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the French fchool; Pouffin, furnamed 
the painter of philofophers and poets ; 
Lefueur, the French Raphael; Cor- 
neille, La Fontaine, Racine, with 
others of inferior note, fuch as mi- 
nifters and kings, Mazarin, Richlieu, 
and Lewis the fourteenth. 

The eighteenth century prefents us 
with the illuftrious of our own times ; 
the monuments and bufts of Montef- 
quieu, Fontenelle, Helvetius, Winckle- 
man, Voltaire, Buffon, Rouffeau, 
Diderot, Gluck, and Bailly, exe- 
cuted by Pigalli, and artifts now liv- 
ing, together with the buits of Cre- 
billon, Maupertius, and the minitter 
Fleury, whofe dear delight was peace ; 
the labours of Lemoine, Bouchardier, 
and Coufton. 

Thefe form a part of the multitude 
of pieces which compofe this vatt 
mufeum, the moft diftinguifhed of 
which are clafled according to their 
ages in different apartments, the light 


into which penetrates through win- - 


dows formed of painted giafs, after 
the defigns of Raphael, Primatier, 
Albert Durer, Coufin, &c. which are 
allo chronologically arranged from 
the origin of the art, each century of 
glafs enlightening the fame age of 
{culpture. Although the mufeum is 
already extenfive, much remains to 
be added ; many valuable fpecimens 
of the arts being yet {cattered through- 
out the departments. At Bourg en 
Breffe, are many curious tombs of the 
houfe of Savoy; at Joinville thofe of 
the Guifes; in Brittany thofe of the 
dukes of Bretagne; at Moulins that 
of Montmorency; and in the fouth- 
eaftern departments, monuments of 
the dukes of Burgundy. Various 
circumftances have hitherto prevented 
the tranflation of thofe valuable ob- 
jects ; but meafures are taken to re- 
unite them in Paris, and complete this 
interefting colleCtion. 

A {pacious monaftery is the build- 
ing beft appropriated for the recepta- 
cle of thefe memorials. ‘The gloom 
is congenial with our feelings, when 
we contemplate the mortality of ages ; 
and correfponds with thofe fentiments 
of awe and veneration with which we 
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view the relics of the illuftrious dead. 
Among thefe cherifhed memorials, is 
the tomb of Eloifa, on which is en- 
graved her name, and that of Abe- 
lard. The abbey of the Paraclete, 
fituate about four miles from Noguit, 
a town on the Seine, was the depofi- 
tory of the remains of thofe illu{trious 
and unfortunate lovers. Their bones 
had been placed feparately under 
tomb-ftones, by the fide of each other, 
during two hundred years, in a cave 
fo damp that their bodies were quite 
confumed, but the bones remained in 
good prefervation. Madame de Ronci, 
who was abbefs of the Paraclete, about 
twenty years fince, caufed them to 
be removed from their humid dwel- 
ling ; and the vicar of the little vil- 
lage of Quinfy was charged with this 
pious ceremony. The abbefs-pre- 
pared a leaden coffin, about four feet 
long and one wide, for the reception - 
of their relics. 

The remains of Abelard were placed 

at one end, and thofe of Eloifa at the 

other. A fheet of lead, on which 

the vicar engraved their names, and 

which occupied both the height and 

breadth of the coffin, feparated their 

bones and afhes within. He alfo in- 

{cribed their names on two flips of 
thick parchment, wrapped up in fe- 

veral covers, which he depofited in 

the coffin, fo that if, in the lapfe of 
ages, the coffin was opened, it might 

be known to whom thefe bones be- 

longed. This monument is now placed 

in the internal garden Of the convent, ~ 
which the adminiftrator has converted 

into a kind of elyfium, containing as 

many lugubrious objets as could well 

be arranged in fo narrow a compafs. 

Pines, cypreffes, poplars, and weep- 

ing willows wave over, or hang 

mournfully around the tombs and fta- 

tues rifling from the green-fward, 

while bufts, infcriptions, and cinerary 

uras, gloomily adorn the columns and 

furrounding arcades, where it may be 

faid, 


€ Black melancholy fits,.and round ler 
throws 


A death-like filence, and a dread repofe? 
R 
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OF SIMPLICITY. 


By a Lapy. 


OF all the images that can be of- 
fered to the mind, there are none 
in general pleafe it more than thofe of 
an agreeable Simplicity. Rural pic- 
tures carry with them fomething af- 
fe&ting, which penetrates the foul, 
and fix it calmly on objects of a 
flattering nature. We love to re- 
collec fituations foreign to our or- 
dinary mode of life, but for which 
nature feemed to have formed us. 
After having, at firft fight, admired 
the brilliant fhow of courts, our eyes, 
fatigued by the pageantry which fe- 
duces but for a moment, dwell with 
delight on the beauties of a fertile 
country, and the fimple graces of a 
fhepherdefs. 

Paftoral manners, confidered under 
their advantageous point of view, 
make, by their innocence, their tran- 
quillity, and their pleafures, a delight- 
ful impreffion on perfons the moft in- 
different. Hamlets appear to be the 
afylums of peace and fentiment. The 
tumult of cities prefents nothing but 
an agitation, but affairs and troubles 
as real in themfelves, as frivolous in 
their object. Prejudices and opinion 
fet every engine at work to lead 
their flaves to a happinefs which na- 
ture had placed nearer to us, and at 
the fight of which we fill figh. Au- 
thors, as we are, of our misfortunes, 
we infult nature by neglecting her 
bleflings, yet their image flatters us, 
and a“ wees inftiné& forces us to ad- 
mire them. ‘ 

The lefs we depart from fimplicity, 
the more we approach happinefs. 
Real wants are very limited, and 
very eafily fatisfied ; it is thofe of opi- 
niomwhich are numerous and tirefome. 
We complain without reafon of the 
ills which befiege the human fpecies, 
_ they are few in number ; every thing 
jis pleafure when we follow nature ; 
every thing is pleafure among ani- 
mals; every ule of their faculties is 
ta-blefling which thy have not learn- 


ed to forget ; to feel and to be happy, 
is to them almoft the fame thing, be- 
caufe unruly paffions and a corrupted 
imagination have not created for them 
evils with which we are overwhelmed 
only through our own fault. We re- 
femble madmen who, placed in a land 
of delight, fee nothing there but pre- 
cipices and dangers with which their 
difordered brain is ftrack ; ftupidly in- 
fenfible to the pleafures that furround 
them, they anxioufly feek confolation 
for an imaginary misfortune. Every 
one knows the flory of that prince 
who, through the moft fingular mad- 
nefs, fancying himfelf to be dead, 
caufed his apartment to be arranged, 
as he thought, the gloomy abode of 
the departed ought to be, and obfti- 
nately perfifted in not eating, becaufe, 
faid he, very properly, the dead do 
not eat. To how many. people might 
not the apoftrophe be addreffed ? 
Quid rides? mutato nomine, de te 

Fabula narratur. , 

——‘ Wherefore doft thou laugh ? 
Change but the name, of thee the tale is 

told.” 

The mediocrity of our fituation, 
the oppofition which we find to vain 
preteniions, to ambitious vices, an ob- 
ftacle to our amufements alone, no- 
thing more is neceflary fometimes to 
difcomfit and affliét us; there is no 
longer any pleafnre for us, we throw 
a veil over every object, we bury 
ourfelves in fadnefs, and we fancy 
ourfelves dead to happinefs, as if we 
were in want of neceffaries, or pain 
confumed our organs. What! does 
the fun no longer rife to fertilize 
the earth, to light us ftill, to reani- 
mate our being, and afford his luftre 
to the good that we may do? Is the 
air we breathe charged with peftife- 
rous and deadly exhalations? Does 
nature no longer prefent her produc- 
tions and her favours ? 

Let us open our eyes, let us a&, 
let us leave in our foul a free accefs to 
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fenfibility, we fhall then find happy 
fenfations to experience, fweet feel- 
ings to cherifh and participate. 
Competence, health, and content ; 
what more, I would afk, is requifite 
to live happy? Do not coarie and 
wholefome dithes equally fatisfy want, 
and agree better with the conftitution 
than a high-feafoned diet, which muft 
be prepared ata great expence? A 
common fluff proteéts us as well from 
the inclemencies of the feaion as thofe 
delicate tiffues invented by effeminacy 
and pride ; and content cannot be the 
offspring of a thoufand fuperfluous 
poffeffions, rejected by nature, dif- 
avowed by reafon, and to which ri- 
diculous or unjuft prejudices have 
alone attached any value. It is the 
love of the common good, it is our 
efforts for that, which muft afford us 
the fatisfaction, the feeling of which 
fills the heart, and embellifhes our 
days. When I fee a reftlefs and 


greedy wretch bend himfelf to every 
fhape, tire himfelf in intrigues, en- 
dure a thoufand difgraces, and fup- 
port the greateft mortifications, I fay 


to myielf, what then would this man 
be at? Can he not live quiet, inde- 
pendent, enjoy himfelf, and fome of 
the fweeteft gratifications attached to 
human nature, without giving him- 
felf up to this perpetual torment? 
No doubt he might live happy; but 
he wifhes to acquire riches for which 
he has no occafion, diftinctions which, 
in the mind of others, will afford a 
greater idea of his perfon : and inte- 
reft, the employment of which will 
procure him ingratitude and envy: 
thefe are the wants of his fancy and 
his fituation, and thefe are the mis- 
fortunes with which he pays for the 
frivolous appearance of being wor- 
fhipped by a filly and vulgar crowd, 
How infinitely more do I efteem 
that peaceable villager, cultivating 
the field of his forefathers, bringing 
up a family in which, through his 
care, concord reigns, and his virtues 
are perpetuated ; receiving from his 
neighbours the homage of the fenti- 
ments to which he is entitled by his 
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equity and his benevolence. The 
proud and vain citizen often fees in 
him only a common ruitic; but the 
indigent man fees in him a comforter, 
the weak find in him a fupport, and 
the fage views in him, the man of na- 
ture, the true and fimple man, ufeful 
to fociety, and refpectable in the eye 
of philofophy. 

The mode! of this portrait is doubt- 
lefs not common, however agreeable 
it may be to people in imagination, 
the fields, with this fpecies of beings, 
we mutft yet confefs’ that it is there 
very fcarce. 

He who, charmed with thefe beau- 
tiful ideas, fhould go and feek their 
real objets in the places where he 
fuppofes them, would be fadly fur- 
prized to find there often none but 
clownifh peafants, as corrupted as the 
people of the towns, and whofe vices, 
lefs dangerous, becaufe they are feen 
unmafked, are on that account only: 
the more forbidding, Every where 
men are fufceptible of the fame paf- 
fions : every where thefe paffions are 
developed, when there are fubjects to 
feed them. Accordingly, it is not in 
the countries bordering on cities, nor 
in thofe where the luxury of the lord 
of the manor has conveyed their {pi- 
rit, that we can expect to fee any 
thing of that happy fimplicity which’ 
reminds us of the golden age; for 
this we muft quit the frequented 
roads, and penetrate into thote foli- 
tary regions where, under a favour- 
able fky, in a fimiling landfcape, and 
breathing a pure air, a fmall number 
of men affembled, knowing few 
wants, act only to fatisfy them with 
the leaft poffible difadvantage to 
others, and foften their manners by 
the eafily acquired knowledge of the 
precepts of the gofpel, and by the 
{pirit of benevolence which it en- 


joins. 


It is falfe defires and imaginary 
wants that produce excefles and 
crimes; therefore feelings will be 
regulated, and morals will be pure 
in that place where thefe fuperfuous 
wants are not known, and where 
R2z 
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there exift no objeéts that can awaken 
vain or criminal defires. But as the 
love of felf, which we naturally carry 
to the extreme, gives rife to a¢tions 
which may affect the general good, 
there muft be a check to it: that of 
religion is at the fame time the moft 
powerful and the moft {uitableto men 
of fimple life. I would atk, whether 
thisis not the fituation of thofe country- 
men who, attached to the fmall pro- 
perties which they improve for their 
fubfiftence, know not our frivolous 
diflinétions and our idle effeminacy ; 
whofe looks, daily flattered by the 
moft beautiful fights that nature can 
afford, have never witneffed the pride 
of our cities nor the pomp of our 
courts; who attending only to the 
voice of their paftor, feeling only the 
blefing of being beloved by their 
wives and of loving their children, 
having no other evils than thofe of a 
phyiical pain, always rare when-we 
Jead a laborious life, enjoy all the 
pleafures incident to their nature, and 
by it avowed? There are then fitu- 
ations where happinefs, nature, and 
virtue are united; our ideas in this 


re{pe& are not chimerical ; fimplicity 
is not to be found in the eclogues of 
the poets alone; and although per- 
haps we never have had the fatisfac- 
tion to contemplate it, we feel, by 
reafoning, that fomewhere it necef- 
farily exifts. 
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Befides, I think that its empire 
never appears with more force or in 
a more amiable light than in thofe 
who fubmit to it from choice; it is 
among thofe perfons cured of falfe 
pleafures, reftored to true philofophy, 
that we can admire fimplicity, embel- 
lifhed, improved by reflections on 
its own advantages, by all the mo- 
tives which can be furnifhed by a 
juft mind, a true tafle, and a feel- 
ing foul. 

We are fo organized that we com- 
monly owe the knowledge and the 
fenfe of benefits, only to the proof 
of their contraries ; the man naturally 
fimple enjoys the moft happy ftate, 
frequently without thinking of it; the 
man of education who adopts fimpli- 
city, fees more clearly the value of 
his happinefs, and follows it with 
more ardour. ‘Their enjoyment, me- 
thinks, has only the fame objects, but 
they relith them not in an equal de- 
gree; the merit of comparifon and of 
choice occafions an effential difference. 
This is the reflection that I fuggefted 
to an auftere man, very much irri- 
tated at the diforders of civil life, 
and regretting the flate of pure na- 
ture, I forced him to admit that 
we, at leaft, were indebted to fo- 
ciety for all that renders folitude 
charming, and a fimple life per- 
fe&tly happy. 


ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 
[From * Murphy’s Life of Garrick.’] 


IT was in Lear’s madnefs, that 
Garrick’s genius was remarkably dif- 
tinguifhed. He had no fudden ftarts, 
no violent gefticulation; his move- 
ments were ilow and feeble; miiery 
was depicted on his countenance ; he 
moved his head in the moit deliberate 
manner: his eyes were fixed, or, if 
they turned to any one near him, he 
made a paufe, and fixed his looks on 
the perfon, afier much delay ; his fea- 
tures, at the fame time, telling what 
he was going to fay, before he ut- 
tered a word. During the whole 


time he prefented a fight of woe and 
mifery, and a total alienation of mind 
from every idea, but that of his un- 
kind daughters. He was ufed to tell 
how he acquired the hints that 
guided him, when he began to ftudy 
this great and difficult part; he was 
acquainted with a worthy man who 
lived in Leman-ftreet, Goodman’s- 
fields : this friend had an only daugh- 
ter, about two years old; he ftood at 
his dining-room window, fondling the 
child, and dangling it in his arms, 
when it was his misfortune to drop 
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the infant into a flagged area, and 
killed it on the fpot. He semained 
at his window fcreaming in agonies 
of grief, The neighbours flocked to 
the houfe, took up the child, and de- 
livered it dead to the unhappy father, 
who wept bitterly, and filled the 
ftreet with lamentations. He ioft 
his fenfes, and from that moment 
never recovered his underftanding. 
As he had a fofficient fortune, his 
friends chofe to ler him remain in his 
houfe, under two keepers appointed 
by Dr. Monro. Garrick frequently 
went to fee his diftraéted friend, who 
pafled the remainder of his life in 
going to the window, and there play- 
ing in fancy with his child. After 
fome dalliance, hé dropped it, and 
burfting into a flood of tears, filled the 
houfe with fhrieks of grief and bitter 
anguifh. He then fat down, in a 
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penfive mood, his eyes fixed on one 
object, at times looking flowly round 
him, as if to implore compaffion. 
Garrick was often prefent at this 
fcene of mifery, and was ever after 
ufed to fay, that it gave him the firit 
idea of king Lear’s madnefs. This 
writer has often feen him rife in com- 
pany to give a reprefentation of this 
unfortunate father. He leaned on the 
back of a chair, feeming with paren- 
tal fondnefs to play with a.child, and, 
after exprefling the moft heartfelt de- 
light, he fuddenly dropt the infant, 
and initantly broke out in a moft vio- 
lent agony of grief, fo tender, ‘fo af- 
fe&ting and pathetic, that every eye in 
company was moiftened with a guth 
of tears. There. it was, faid Gar- 
rick, that I learned to imitate mad- 
nefs; I copied nature, and to that 
owed my fuccefs in King Lear. 
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POOR SUSAN. 
[From Word{worth’s Lyrical Ballads. ] 

AT the corner of Wood-ftreet, when day- 
light appears, 

There’s a thrufh that fings loud, it has 
fung for three years : 

Poof Sufan has pafs'd by the fpot, and has 
heard 

In the filence of morning the fong of the 
bird. 


°Tis anote ofenchantment; what ails her? 
the fees ° 

A mountain afcending, a vifion of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Loth- 
bury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapfide. 


Green pattures the views in the midit of the 
dale, 

Down which the fo often has tripp’d with 
her pail, 

And a fingle fmall cottage, a nelt like a 
dove’s, 

The only one dwelling on earth that the 
loves. 


She looks, and her heart isin heaven ; but 
they fade, 
The mift and the river, the hill and the 


fhade ; 

The ftream will not flow, and the hill will 
not rife, 

And the colours have all pafs’d away from 
her eyes, 


Poor outcaft ! return=to receive thee once 
more ; 

The houfe of thy father will open its door, 

And thou once again, in thy plain ruffet 


gown, 
May’ft hear the thrufh fing from a tree of 
its own, 


VERSES written in GERMANY, on one 
of the CotpEstT Days of the latt 
CENTURY. — 


{ From the Same: ] 


I mut apprize tie reader that the ftoves in 
North Germany generally have the im- 
preflion of a galloping horfe upon them, 
this being part of the Brunfwick arms. 


A FIG. for your languages, German and 
Norle, ; 

Let me have the fong of the kettle, 

And the tongs and the poker, inftead of 
that horfe 

That gallops away with fuch fury and force 

On this dreary dull plate of black metal. 


—Our earth is no doubt made of excellent 
tuff, 

But her pulfes beat flower and flower ; 

The weather in forty was cutting and 
rough, 

And then, as Heaven knows, the glafs 
ftood low enough, 

And now it is four degrees lower. 
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Here’s a fly, a difconfolate creature perhaps, 

A child of the field or the grove, 

And forrow for him ! this dull treacherous 
heat 

Has feduc’d the poor fool from his winter 
retreat, 


Andhe creeps to the edge of my ftove. 


Alas ! how he fumbles about the domains 

Whieh this comfortlefs oven environ ; 

He cannot find out in what track he muft 
crawl, 

Now back to the tiles, and now back to 
the wall, 

And now on the brink of the iron, 


Stock-ftill there he ftands like 
bemaz’d, 

The beft of his fkill he has tried ; 

His feelers methinks I can fee him put forth 

To the eaft and the weft, and the fouth and 
the north, 

But he finds neither guide- poft nor guide. 


See! his fpindles fink under him, foot, 
leg, and thigh 5 

His eyefight and hearing are loft ; 

Between life and death his blood freezes 
and thaws, 

And his two pretty pinions of blue dufky 
gauze 

Are glu’d to his fides by the froft. 


No brother, no friend has he near him, 
while I 


a traveller 


Can draw warmth From the cheek of my 
love, 

As bleft and as glad in this defolate gloom, 

As if green fummer grafs were the floor of 
my room, 

And woodbines were hanging above. 


Yet, God is my witnefs, thou {mall help- 
lefs thing, 

Thy life 1 would gladly fuftain 

Till {ummer comes up from the fouth, and 
with crowds 

Of thy brethren a march thou fhould’ft 
found through the clouds, 

And back to the foreft again. 


OMAR aT THE TOMB or AZZA. 


ROSES ! alas in vain ye bloom ! 

[n vain your rubied bloffoms glow, 
Azza is dead! and o’er her tomb, 

The night-wind glides in murmurs low. 


Almond! in vain thy drops of light, 
Hang quivering on the neétar'd gale, 

Dim are thofe gems that once fo bright, 
With melting radiance charm’d the vale ; 

For me in vain the ambrofial fhowers, 
Pregnant with liquid life defcend ; 

For me in vain the panting flowers, 
Reviv'd, their fragrant bofoms bend. 
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In vain for me the Tamarinds wave, 
Their fiadowy branches o’er yon hill ; 
Azza is dead! and from her grave, 
A thoufand flowers frefh fweets diftill. 


Light of my foul! my Azza’s dead, “ 
Wild flath my eyes with phrenzied fire, 

Joy (miles no more, each hope is fled, 
Grief blights the bloffoms of defire ! 


Who has not feen her yellow hair, 
Soft lingering on the con{cious gale ? 
Who has not mark’d her form fo fair, 
Oft glide along the Alurian vale ? 


Who has not feen thofe dark black eyes, 
Whofe liquid chryftal gleam’d with love, 

Who has not heard her fragrant fighs, 
While rambling in the palm-tree grove ? 


Sweet moon ! alas thy tranquil beam, 
Now rifing o’er the cloudy fteeps, 

With mellowing luftre gilds the ftream, 
That murmurs wild where Azza fleeps. 


Oh ! it was fweet with her to rove, 
And mark thy tremulous luftre play, 

On the green hill, the citron grove, 
And fing the transient hours away. 


Oh! it was fweet beneath thy light, 
While gazing on her brilliant eyes, 
To catch the odorous gale of night, 
That ftole its fweets from Azza’s fighs! 


Then lovely moon ! I blefs’d thy beams, 
Gaz’d on her form, by her carefs’d ; 
Love revell’d then in golden dreams, 
And oh! what tranfport fwell’d my 
breaft ! 


Then filver moon ! fwift fled the hours, 
Love warbled loud his fweeteft lay, 

Joy deck’d our brows with laughing flowers, 
And rapture pour’d his brighteft ray ! 


But now alas! I rove alone, 

Blanch'd is my cheek, and dim my eye, 
Echo repeats each heartfelt groan, 

And murmurs every burning figh. 


He figh’d no more, the dews of night 
Fell on his cheek fo cold and pale, 

The forrowing moon withdrew her light, 
And darknefs mourn’d along the vale | 


Soon as the fun difpell’d the gloom, 
And flafh’d upon the eaftern wave, 
The Alurian youths bewail’d his doom, 
And Omar fhared his.Azza’s grave. 


The love-eyed Gazels fport along, 

Where now the youthful beauties fleep ; 
The camel-drivers ceafe their fong, 

And o’er their mingled afhes weep ! ' 
And often as the pale moon hangs 

Her full-orb’d beauty midft the thies, 
The Alurian maids rehearfe the pangs, 

That clos’d the faithful Omar's eyes. 
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And as in filver tones they fing 
That fhe was lovely, he was brave, 
They kifs the fweetett flowers of {pring, 
And ftrew them oer the lovers grave. 


The ambrofial kifs of beauty glows 
And gives new fragrance to each flower ; 
Their gems of grief enapear] the rofe, 
And add frefh life to beauty’s power. 


MAREKOFF. 
A Sipertan ECLoGue. 


AMID Siberian waftes and tracklefs ways, 

The coflack, Maikoff *, pafs'd his happy 
days: : 

No rapturous hope or rankling care he 
knew, 

His means were fimple, as his wants were 
few. 

When fummer cloth’d the hill and deck’d 
the plain, 

He wiftly thought of winter's cheerlefs 
reign 5 

And when the wintry fnows the fcene o’er- 
catt, 

Look’d on to fummer and endured the blaft. 

Thus life roll’d on, and thus he footh'd his 
breatt, 

Freedom his guide, and cheerfulnefs his 
gueft 

Till reftlefs thoughts and vain defires arofe 

To break his calm and long-enjoy’d repofe. 

Befide his hut the mufing coffact: ftood 

And liften’d to the found of neighbouring 
wood 

Whoke flow and folemn murmurs fill’d his 
ear 

Through: all the changeful feafons of ihe 

ear. 

The Pe Uralian hills before him rofe, 

The wind of autumn now impetuous 
blows : 

Dreary the view! the froft o’erfpreads the 
ground, 

And the loud brook with fetters now is 
bound. 

He mark’d the clouds from Ar&tic moun- 
tains roll’d, 

He call’d to mind the tale of traveller bold; 

He thought of diftant {cenes, of realms un- 
known 

Where through all ages, tempefts held 
their throne 
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Sounding their ceafelefs @rath, whofe aw- 
ful reign 

No mortal foot had ever dared profane. 

The defperate refolve is made! He cried, 

© Thefe feet fhall dare yon wilds, whate’er 
betide ; 

Thefe eyes explore the extent yon regions 
{pread 

Where the young north-wind dwells, the 
ftorm is bred. 

I, who in caves of ice have oft reclined, 

And braced my finews in the fierceft wind; 

May fmile at danger! dangers but invite, 

And — and tempefts were my firft de- 

ight. 

But if no Sonal appear, and asI go, 

Wild rocks increafe, and mountains hid in 
fnow, 

On all fides round more gloomy waftes 
prevail, 

And as I journey bleaker winds affail ; 

Still, fhall I learn to brave the polar ftorm, 

And gaze on Nature in her rude(t form.” 


Through the thick mifts no cheering fun- 
beams fhone ; 

His fledge prepared, his winter coat put on,’ 

Heedlefs, he cried Adieu !’ and urged his 
deer;——- 

The mother and her children dropt the 
tear ! 


Now the bold coffack many a hill had pat, 

Tho’ each appear’d more threat’ning than 
the laft ; 

While all before, far as his eye could ftrain, 

Seem’d ruin’s ancient unexplored domain. 


With heart too proud to temporize with 
fear 

The hardy Markoff pafs’d the mountains 
drear ; 

He crofs'd each long continuous wate of 
plain 

He reach’d each diftant fummit, bit in 
vain 5 

Beyond him ftill, bounding his utmoft 
fight, 

Hills rife oer hills clad in eternal white: 

And now he came where not a guide was 
nigh, 

Save (mid the valley bare or crag on high 

From certain death the wanderer’s ftep to 
warn) 


Some folitary pine + by tempefts thorn. 


* Though the coffacks refide about the Neiper and the Don, bordering on the Black 


Sea, yet tribes of them have fpread over many parts of Siberia. 


A body of coffacks. 


dwell at the mouth of the Jana in latitude 71. 


+ The chief forelts in Siberia confift of the Norway and filver firs. 


It is underftood 


by the northern travellers, that men may venture wherever forefts are, without much 
danger from the cold; but in the higher latitudes forefts wholly difappear, and fingle 
trees only are found of ftinted growth, Here the cold is often too inten for animal 
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He ftood, and mark’d the defolation wide ; 

His ‘ mute companions’ tremble by his 
fide ! 

And while he ftrives the chilling blaft to 
bear, 

And hears the whirlwind thund’ring thro” 
the air 5 ‘ 

Fear fhakes his frame, he dreads his coming 
fate, 

He knows his error, but, alas, too late! 

With refoluton warring with difmay, 

Back he returns to trace his devious way ; 

But, now the {cene feems wilder than be- 
fore, 

The finoke-frofts rife, the cracking Ice- 
burgs * roar ! 

Weary, the patient deer their path pur- 
fue, 

Where never man abode, or herbage grew. 

The profpect round appear’d one yawning 

rave, 

And oid each paufe the fitful tempeft 
gave, 

No how! from ftarving wolf invades his 
ear, 

To foothe him with the thought that—life 
is near. 

Now thicker darknefs gather’d o'er his 
head ; 

Now anguith rofe, til! hope itfelf was fled; 

Defpair’s impenetrable mifts arife! 

Frozen in death, each beaft befide him 
lies. 

From fuccour far, chain’d to the icy ground 

The wilder’d coflack forrowing looks 
around ; 

Longs on the clouds that fouthward take 
their flight 

To feek again his dwelling of delight ; 


life: while in the mof northerly regions, vegetation never appears. 
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© Ah vain defire !" he cries, ‘no more mine 
eye 
Shall mark that calm abode and tranquil 


* 


The wwrathGal elements, around me rave; 

No friend to comfort me, no power to fave! 

Why did I feek mid wilds like thefe to 
ftray ? 

And why difdain the perils of the way? 

My children now fhall mourn, no father 
near ! 

My wife thall drop the unavailing tear ! 

Cold chills of death creep through my fhi- 
vering form ! 

Markoff, thy hour is come! Thov pitilefs 
ftorm, 

Spare me one moment! keep thy wrath 
above ! 

*Tis hard to die, far from the friends we 
Jove !” 

Once more he thought upon his home, and 
figh'd! 

Once more he caft a look on every fide! 

What forms are thofe which through the 
* plain below, 

Speed undiverted, {catt’ring wide the fnow? 

It is a band of fable hunters +, bold; 

Rife! Markoff, rife! fhout, ere thy heart 
be cald ! 

He calls! they heed him not! more loud 
he calls! 

They hear a voice! the found each breaft 
appals ! 

They paufe! they look around! they fee 
his face! 

They hafte the lonely wand’rer to embrace! 

Safe in their fledge he feeks his native vale, 

And = each venturous traveller by his 
tale, 


The only trees 


that grow in Spitzbergen, and fome parts bordering on the Icy-fea, are the Dwarf- 
willows, fiom two or four inches only in height. 
* {n the moft northern parts, the hills are always covered with fnow, and the valleys 


filled with ice, which are called Iceburgs. 


When the atmofphere becomes warmer or 


colder, in any confiderable degree, than at the point when the congelation took place, 
the ice either expands or contracts, which occafions it to crack, with a noife, which fome 
travellers have compared to the roaring of cannon. Through thefe fiffures in the ice, a 
white fmoke is often obferved to arife, which is called Smoke-froft, of great opacity, 
and fo intenfely cold as to peal the fkin of any perfon who comes in contaét with it. 
+ The hunting of the sable is attended with great danger, as the animal is found 
only in the moft northern latitudes ; and the inftances which have occurred of indivi- 
duals and even companies being frozen to death, are infufficient to intimidate others 
from following the fame hazardous occupation. The hunters fet forward, in fummer, 
in bands of, from five to forty, dragging their boats up the great rivers as far as pofli- 
ble; when they wait for the fetting-in of the froft, before they can ufe their fledges and 
penetrate farther north in queft of the Sables. (Their only guides on thefe occafions are 
the fingle trees, alluded to in a former part of the poem) ‘The chief danger arifes in 
not returning from thefe inhofpitable regions before the extremity of winter, as the cold 
is then intolerable; and which avarice often prevents them from doing ; when their 
bodies are fometimes difcovered by the hunters of the following autumn, 
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THEATR E. 


A NEW Operatic Farce, under the 
title of THE VETERAN TAR, was pro- 
duced, for the firft time, at Drury-lane 
theatre, Jan. 29. 

The chief merit of this piece. is its 
adaptation to the (tate of the country at the 
prefent moment, and its tendency to ani- 
mate the patriotic feelings of Englifthmen. 
Though there is nothing new in the fable 
or the characters, there is a vigour and 
fpirit in the dialogue, which is in that re- 
{pest above the ordinary run of fuch com- 
politions ; many of the fentiments are no- 
ble, and yet appropriate ; none of them 
are extravagant, and moft of them are im- 
preffive. 

As it was neceffary to diverfify the 
charaéters, the author has introduced a- 
mong his feamen, a farmer and a doctor ; 
but the fcenes in which the two latter are 
engaged, are by no means fo well con- 
ceived as thofe which relate to his honett 
tars. Thole characters, however, though 
Jes efficient, give the others a more forci- 
ble influence by contraft. 

Several of the patriotic effufions were 
warmly received by the andience, parti- 
cularly one which imported that the Eng- 
lifh tars would foon exert their prowefs on 
the French, the Swedes, the Danes, and 
the Ruffians. 

The piece was very well fultained, par- 
ticularly by voung Bannifter, who played 
the veteran hero with admirable force and 


fecling. Mrs. Sparks was very fuccefs-. 


ful in the farmer's wile. 

The piece was received with great ap- 
plaufe. . 

The drama itfelf was written by Mr. 
Arnold, the fon of the refpe&table com- 
poler, Dr. Arnold, who turnithed the 
mufic, which is altogether highly credita- 
ble to his tafte, {cience, and genius, 


A Comepy, called THe Poor GEn- 
TLEMAN, was performed, for the firi 
time, at Covent-garden theatre, Feb. 11. 

This pleatant comedy is the produétion 
of Mr. Colman, and abounds in wit, bu- 
mour, appofite remark, and neatne(s of 
repartee, marked in feveral inftances with 
epigrammatic point. It poileffes, how- 
ever, the merit of furpaffing them ail in 
the judicious combination of comic {pirit 
and natural fentiment. 

The be(t mode perhaps of giving an 
outline of the fable would be a fhort fketch 
of the principal chara&ters. Young Bram- 
ble, the nephew of fir Robert, juft arrived 


from Ruffia, is drawn with the livelinefs 
and feelings of Belcour, and his propenfity 
to the adoption of extravagant and diffi- 
pated manners is continually checked by 
his nice fentiments of honour, and the ad- 
monitions of a heart tremblingly alive to 
the diftreffes of his fellow-creatures. It 
was admirably perfonified by Mi. Lewis. 

Sir Robert is fond of argument, and 
confequently fond of coniradiéticn, the 
fruitful fource of difputation ; but he is 
alfo fond of performing the noblett duties 
of philanthropy. 

Ollapod is at once an apothecary, and 
cornet of a corps of volunteer cavalry, and 
the ludicrous mélange which his converfa- 
tion forms, is equally borrowed from the 
Materia Medica,and the ¢ tented field.’ 

The corporal is but a faint imitation of 
Stern’s Trim, and Old and Young Har- 
rowby, and fir Charles Cropley have no 
diftinét and marking teatures. Humphrey 
Dobbins poffeffes ftrong claims to origi- 
nality. ‘The confidential fervant of fir ° 
Robert, he loves his matter without any 
interefted views, and is beloved by him 
chiefly in confequence of his invariable 
oppofition to the baronet’s arguments. 
But Humphrey's contradiction arifes from 
principle, and he pleafes moft when, with- 
out knowing it, he differs mott in opinion 
from his maiter. Waddy gave it a dry 
but humourous colouring, which feemed 
perfectly congenial to the author’s mean- 
ing. 

From the diitreffes of the Poor Gentle. 
man, jievtenant Worthington, the danger 
to which his daughter's innocence is ex- 
pofed, the generous intrepidity of young 
Bramble in extricating her, and the li- 
berality of fir Robert in confenting to her 
union with his nephew, the principal in= 
tereft of the piece is derived. 

Fawcett’s Ollapod excited uninterrupt- 
ed merriment, and Munden, in fir Robert, 
exemplified in a ludicrous mapner the 
comforis of argument. 

Mrs. Gibbs performed milfs Worthing- 
ton with great feeling, and the mifs Mac 
Tab of Mrs. Mattocks, was remarkable 
for much genuine humour. 

From the vniverfal plaudits with which 
the comedy was received, and the judici- 
ous way in which the whole comic ftrength 
of the company is brought forward, Th¢ 
Poor Gentieman promifes to become as 
great a favourite-as any of the popular 
pieces which have been produced for many: 
years. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Mondsy, February 2. 

A LITTLE before three o’c!tock, his 
maiefty came in the ufual fate to the 
houfe, and, having taken his feat upon 
the throne, the ufher of the black rod was 
fent to acquaint the commons therewith, 
who immediately after attended at the bar 
with their fpeaker, when his majchy-de- 
livered the following fpeech ; 

© My lords and gentianen, 

¢ At a crifis fo important to the inte- 
re(ts of my peopley I derive great farisfac- 
tion from being enabled, for the firtt time, 
to avail myfelf of the advice and aflittance 
of the parliament of my united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

¢ This memorable era, ciftinguiflied by 
the accomplifhment of a mealure calcu- 
lated to augment and confolidate the 
ftrength and refources of the .empire, and 
to cement more clofely the interefts and 
affections of my fubje&is, will, I truft, 
be equally marked with that vigonr, 
energy, and firmnefsy which the circum- 
ftances of our prefent fituation peculiarly 
require. 

¢ The unfortunate courfe of events on 
the continent, and the confequences which 
mutt be expeéted to refult from it, cannot 
fail to be matter of anxiety and concern 
to all who havea juft feeling for the fecu- 
rity and independence of Europe. 

¢ Your aftonifhment, as well as your 
regret, muft be excited by the conduct of 
thofe powers whofe attention, at fich a 
period, appears.to be more engaged in en- 
deavours to weaken the naval force of the 
Britifh empire, which has hitherto op- 
pofed fo powerful an obitacle to the inor- 
Ginate ambition of France, than in con- 
certing themeans of mutual defence again t 
their common and increafing danger. 

« The reprefentations which I direfted 
to be made to the court of Peterfburgh, in 
confequence of the outrages committed 
againit the thips, property, and perfons 
of my fubjeGls, have been treated with 
the utmott difrefpeét ; and the proceed. 
ings of which I complained have been 
aggravated by fublequent acts of injuftice 
and violence. 

© Under tuefe circumftances ‘a conven- 
tion has been concluded by that court with 
thofe of Copenhagen and Stockholm, the 
object of which, as avowed by one of the 
contiacting parties, is to renew their for- 
mer engasements for eftablifhing by force 


a new code of maritime law, inconfiftent 
wih the rights, and hoftile to the intevetts 
of this country. 

In this fitnation I could not hefitate as 
to the conduct it became me to purfue.. [ 
have taken the earlieft meafures to repel 
the aggreffions of this hoitile confederacy, 
and to fupport thofe principles which are 
effential to the maintenance of our naval 
ftrength, and which are grounded on the 
fyftem of public law fo long eftablithed 
and recognized in Europe. 

© Thave, at the fame time, given fuch 
affurances, as manifeft my difpofition to 
renew my ancient relations'with thof& pow- 
ers, whenever it can be done confiftently 
with the honour of my crown, and with 
a jutt regard to the fafety of my fubjeéts. 
You will, I am perfuaded, omit nothing 
on your part, that can afford me the moft 
vigorous and effectual fupport in my firm 
determination to maitain, to the utmoft, 
againit every attack, the naval rights and 
interefts of my empire. 

© Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

T have direSted: the eftimates for the fe- 
veral branches of the public fervice to be 
laid before you :~ deeply as I lament the 
continued neceffity of adding to the bur- 
dens of my people, I am perfuaded you 
feel with me the importance of providing 
effe&tual means for thofe exertions” which 
are indifpenfably requifite for the honour 
and fecurity of the country. 

* My lords and gentlemen, 

‘I am confident that your delibera- 
tions will be uniformly direSted to the 
great object of improving the benefits of 
that happy union, which by the bleffing 
ot Providence, has now been effeéted ; and 
of promoting, to the utmoft, the profperity 
of every part of my dominions. 

* You will, 1 doubt not, refume the 
enquiries which were fo diligently profe- 
cuted in the laf fetfion of pariiament, as to 
the be‘t means of relieving my fubjeéts 
from the preffure of the prefent high price 
of provifions ; and of preventing, as far: 
as it can be done by human forefight, th 
recurrence of fimilar difficulties. In thefe 
endeavours, and in every meafure that 
can contribute to the happinefs of my 
people, the great end of ali my wifhes, 
you may be affured of my cordial con- 
currence. 

* You may rely on my availing myfelf 
of the earlieft opportunity which fhall af. 
ford a profpect of terminating the prefent 
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conteft, on grounds confiftent with our 
honour and fecurity, and with the main- 
tenance of thofe ¢ffential rights on which 
our naval ftrength mutt always principally 
depend. 

It will afford me the trueft and moft 
heartfelt farisfa&tion, whenever the difpo- 
fition of our enemies fhall enable me thus 
to reftore to the fubjects of my untied 
kingdom the bleffings of peace, and there- 
by confirm and augment thofe advantages 
which refult from our internal fituaton, 
and which, even under all the difficulties 
of war, have carried to fo great an extent 
the agriculture, manufa&tures, commerce, 
and revenue of the country.’ 

As foon as his mujelty had retired, the 
fpeech was again read by the chancellor 
and the clerk of the haufe: when 

The duke of Montrofe rofe, fer the 
purpofe of moving an addrefs to his ma- 
Jeity 5; which he prefaced, by reverting to 
the different parts of the fpeech. The 
union with Ireland, he confidered as likely 
to prove of the molt effential fervice to 
both kingdoms. His lordthip deprecated 
the conduét of Sweden and Denmark ; 
and hoped that all the exifting difputes 
between England and Ruflia would be 
amicably fettied ; but fhould it turn out 
otherwife, he had the greareit confidence 
in the fpirit, energy, and refolution of the 
united kingdom, and‘ therefore it was 
that he had undertaken the honour of mo- 
ving an humble addrefs to his majelty to 
that effe&t ; and which, as is cuftomary 
upon thefe occafions, was a mere’ echo of 
the {peech. 

Lord Fitzwilliam admitted tat the pre- 
fent fcarcity was a moft awful crifis, and 
required the greateft vigour and exertions 
for the prefervation of our honour and in- 
dependence ; but at the fame time he was 
not willing that parliament fhould by a 
fingle vote on this cccafion pledge. itfelf to 
fupport any plans the prefent minifters 
fhould think proper to purfue ; experience 
had fo completely proved that nothing was 
to be expeéted from any confidence placed 
in them, that he felt it his duty to fubmit 
an amendment to the addrefs, and which 
in fubftance was, after affuring his ma- 
jefty of their-determination to tupport his 
dignity with vigour and perfeverance ; to 
inform him that they would immediately 
enter into an enquiry into the conduét of 
adminiftration, and the caufe of this new 
conteft in which we are likely to be en- 
gaged, that fo they may be enabled to give 
him fuch counfel 2s was likely to be of 
advantage to his crown and beneficial to 
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the country ; and alfoto requeft his ma- 
jetty that no wanton and extravagant 
walte might be made in future, either by 
idie plans or puerile expeditions. ‘His 
Jordfhip went very much at length into the 
prefent aiarming tt.te of the country, and 
inferring from .hence, that it was highly 
improper to continue that implicit confi- 
dence in miniters which they had fo much 
abuled, be had but little doubt bat 
the propriety would be felt, and con- 
fequently approved of by their lord- 
this. 

The danke ef Athol! faid, the noble lord 
contradicted timfelf by the amendment; 
tor he was willing to affure his miajefty 
that he would Jupport him with energy 
and vigour, and immediately introduced 
a paragraph to infinuate an enquiry which 
went to fritter away the pledge he had juit 
given. 

Lord Darnley went into an explanation 
of his reafons for withdrawing his confi- 
dence from minifters,. which, he faid, 
fol:ly arofe from their evident incapacity 
for carrying on the war with any profpect 
of luccefs. 


Lord Spencer entered into a ‘particular 


defence of himfif and his colleagues ; 
and contended, that although the plans of 
government might not always fucceed to 
the utmolt of their wifhes, there were 
furely fome merit dueto the fuggeltion of 


plans the full fuccefs of which would be 
effentially beneficial; and yet, in cafe of 
being abandoned, might be fo with very 
little lofs. Of this defcription were the 
expeditions to Ferrol and Cadiz; and he 
might fay, that notwithitanding fome per- 
fons chofe to condemn it, that the expe- 
dition to Holland had been fuccefsful; for 
although all had not been obtained from 
it as was heped for, yet the grand objeét 
was obtained, and thole fhips which would 
have been fighting againtt us, were now, 
by that expedition, armed on our fide. 

Lord Carnarvon declared he was totally 
at a Jofs to know for what reafon we were 
about entering into a new war ; he recour- 
mended that an addrefs fhould be voted 
to his majelty in general terms, without 
pledging ouriclves to fupport a war, be- 
fore they knew for what reafon it had been 
entered into. 

Lord Grenville entered into a reply to 
all the argemenis which had been uted in 
favour of the addreis: the ground taken 
for the confederacy he in part admitted, 
arofe from fearching their veffels, which 
he infifted was a right arifing out of the 
law of nations, and {o effential to the pre- 
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fervation of the fuperiority, if not the ex- 
iftence of the British navy, that if that 
right was once given up, he fhould be 
afliamed to fupport a motion for any fup- 
plies for that navy, convinced any fup- 
plies muit neceffarily become nugatory. 
This confederacy, he faid, was doubly re- 
prehenfible, as not only having been en- 
tered into againit exitting treaties, but 
even againft treaties that had been entered 
into during the prefent contelt, and which, 
in faét, was a revival of the armed neu- 
tality entered into in the year 1780: the 
circumftance of its being the fecond time 
of having this right difputed, was an-ad- 
ditional reafon why we fhould have it de- 
cided, and the more efpecially, as in his 
op'nion, we fhould never he better en- 
abled to enter into the conteft than we 
were “at the prefent moment. His lord- 
fhip then entered at confiderable length 
into a defence of the conduét of the war; 
and obferved, that fome noble lords had 
afked what advantage had been derived by 
the extraordinary confidence which had 
been piaced in him and his colleagues : to 
which he might afk, if it was no imall ad- 
vantage that tley were at this moment 
fitting there, and (till retained the power 
to debate, and which they would not have 
done had not the meafures propofed by his 
majefty's minifiers for the lat feven years 
been approved and adopted. 

Lord Moira faid, he thought fome en- 
guiry was become requifite, for every 
man mult know that the fituation of the 
country was dangerous and full of cala- 
mity, and that the evil was only to be 
averted by the {pirit and vigorous exer- 
tions of the people: but was it poffible 
for that houfe to fuppofe that vigour was 
to be roufed into action by mere vague 
and unmeaning words? No, let the 
people fee they were themfelves in ear- 
nelt, by adopting this amendment, and 
that would roufe them, any apathy that 
might have taken hold of them. Could 
sheir lordthips imagine that there was no 
ground for euquiry, when they recoileSted 
we had entered into this war of alliance 
with all the powers in Europe againit 
France, and that miniiters had contrived 
to fo change the face of affairs, that at 
this moment we might be faid to have all 
the powers in Europe combined againit 
us: they mutt all remember the ha- 
rangues made in favour of the king of 
Pryifia. * Was his alliance of importance ? 
it ought to have been fo, for we had paid 
dearly for it! Where was he now ? he 
was loft. The fame, continued his lord- 


fhip, may be faid of all the German ftates, 
the emperor of Germany, and the magna- 
nimous Paul, who was himfelf confidered 
as capable of deftroying the common 
enemy. This was the confequence of 
their unlimited confidence, and when the 
minifter is afked, what ufe he has made of 
it, he taunting replies, are you not fit- 
ting here? What, were we fo degraded 
as to feel it a favour to be ‘fitting in an 
houfe of parliament. His lordhhip then 
proceeded in a very animated ftrain, to 
allude to many tranfaétions during the 
war; and ds this had been alluded to at 
a particular day, from its being the firft 
in which the parliaments of England and 
Ireland united, he hoped they would ren- 
der it confpicuous, by giving the people, 
by their vote, a proof that they were de- 
termined to watch over their rights and 
interefts. 

Lord Mulgrave fupported the original 
addrefs, as did alfo lord Eldon. 

Lord Holland went at much length in- 
to a condemnation of the conduét of the 
war, and concluded with giving his voice 
in favour of the amendment. 

The queftion was then put upon the 
amendment, on which the houfe divided, 

Contents 17. Non-cont. 60. Maj. 43. 
The original addrefs was then agreed to. 
Tuefday, Feb. 10. 

The order which ttood for the day, be- 
ing an enquiry into the ftate of nation, on 
which the houfe was fummoned, being 
about to be moved, 

The earl of Carlifle rofe and faid, that 
he trufted that the noble lord (Darnley) 
who was about to make fuch a motion, 
would paufe, at leaft for a time, before he 
made it; for when he viewed the critical 
fituation of the country, a crifis which in 
his apprehenfion was more big with tears 
and dangers, than any other in which he 
ever faw the country during the courfe of 
his parliamentary career; he would be 
further aware of the fituation of the ftate, 
when the power that was to withftand, 
and the refponfibility that was to anfwer 
the charges which muit neceffarily be ur- 
ged againft them, were pafling from the 
hands of an adminiftration which was 
trong, into thofe which were weak. He 
relied much on the underftanding and good 
intentions of the noble lord who was to 
move the enquiry ; but he would put it 
to his candour and feelings, whether it 
would not be more advifeable and fafe to 
withdraw the motion for the prelent. 

Lord Darnley faid, that much as he 
thought the motion neceflary, yet he had 
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no repugnance to defer it agreeably to 
the difpofition of their lordfhips. When 
he gave‘notice of it, he felt the neceflity of 
fome fuch motion; but from the altera- 
tions which fince had taken place, by a 
change, or fomething like a change, in the 
adminiftration, by a fub{itute for an ad- 
mini{tration, indeed, in truth, he knew 
not what to callit, he felt himfelf {till 
much more imperioufly called upon from 
the duty he owed to himfelf' and, to his 
country, to move for an enquiry into the 
caufes which brought the country into fo 
deplorable a fituation. 

Lord Romney thought, that in the pre- 
fent ftate of things, it would be bett to 
defer the motion; but he did not with it 
fhould be inferred that it was his defire no 
enquiry fhould be inftituted ; fo far from 
thinking fo, he thought it became highly 
neceflary, at a time when the country was 
brought fo low, and when the adminiftra- 
tion had become fo inefficient as not to 
carry on the government ; when minifters 
difappeared, as the refources of the coun- 
try failed, and whole inefficiency was in a 
dire&t proportion with the difficulties and 
diftrefles that they brought upon the na- 
tion. 

Earl Fife reprobated the condué of mi- 
nifters, which was aggravated, he faid, 
by the manner in which they were fhuf- 
fling out of office, after their mal-admini- 
ftration ; ftill ftriving, to their laft breath, 
to-dupe the nation, acting and juggling, 
like old women, one party off to let ano- 
ther come on. The noble earl, in anim- 
paflioned tone, éxpreffed his farprize at 
fuch conduét in minifters, and appealed to 
heaven, whether any man could have ever 
thought they would have driven their 
country to the fituation in which it 
ftood, 

Lord Grenville had but jut arrived, 
when he felt himfelf called forward to an- 
{wer for the fituation of the country under 
its unfettled adminiitration. His lordfhip 
rofe, and in a fubdued tone of voice, 
which marked much internal feeling and 
agitation, faid, he had not been prefent 
in the early part of the converfation, 
which engaged their lordfhips attention, 
but hoped, that, from the extreme deli- 
cacy and difficulty, the difcaffion of the 
queition which the noble lord (Darnley) 
propofed for this day, would be deferred. 
In the prefent fituation he did not think 
it fair to bring on a difcuffion that could 
not relieve, but fuch as muft aggravate 
the public calamity; he had as much as 
any nian, to lament the unfuccefsful iffue 


of events ; but if ever there was a time 
that called for the unanimity, fupport, 
and firmnefs of their lordthips, it was the 
prefent, which called upon all the energies 
of the country for its fafety and falvation ; 
his lordthip faid, it would be expeGed he 
would comply, with all the diffidence he 
owed to himfelf, and with all the refpe& 
he owed to their lordfhips. He had ona 
queition of confiderable magnitude and im- 
portance, in conjunétion with a noblelord 
near him (lord Spencer) and other mini- 
fters with whom he had hitherto a&ed, 
differed in opinion from other members of 
adminiftration. Whatever difference of 
opinion aud fentiment he might have en- 
tertained on that fubjeét (Catholic eman« 
cipation) from thofe members, he was 
ready at all times to teftify for them his 
efteem and perfonal refpect ; but fuch was 
his adherence to his own opinion and fen- 
timents on that occafion, that he felt it 
incumbent on him, from the duty he 
owed his fovereign and his country, to 
withdraw from the adminiftration. He 
had given in his refignation, and his ma- , 
jetty, with that gracious favour yvith which 
he diftinguiffies himfelf, together with 
thofe with whom he co-operated in his ma- 
jefty’s fervice, accepted that refignation. 
He was now willing to profefs his readi- 
nefs and difpofition cheerful!y ‘and cor- 
dially to co-operate with any adminiftrae 
tion that-would be formed, and who, a&ting 
upon the principles of policy which had 
enabled this country to refitt the powers 
and machinations of its enemies, had en- 
fured its fafety and glory. On his re- 
tiring from the duties of a public mini- 
fter, whatever might be the event of 
things, controuled often by the predomi- 
nance of fortune, which is frequently an 
over-match for the wifeit councils, he had 
the heartfelt fatisfaction of taking with him 
every confolation that integrity could give 
or con{fcience could fupply. His exertions 
and vigilance had been ever anxioufly em- 
ployed in the fervice of the flate and the 
benefit of the country ; and however his 
forefight or abilities might have failed him, 
the energies of his heart had never once 
given way. It was under fuch impref- 
fions of confcious good intentions, that 
he addreffed their lordfhips, and returned 
them his thanks and gratitude for their 
kindnefs and fupport, throwgh the courfe 
of his adminiftration. He would not tref- 
pafs farther on their time. His lordthip 
here appeared fenfibly affe€ted, and fat 
down. 


Earl Spencer followed lord Grenville, 
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colleague with his lordhhip in the admini- 
ftration. The noble earl fignified his a& 


of refignation alfo, and promifed his fup- 


ort to fuch adminiftration as his majelty 
i his.wifdom may appoint. He depre- 
cated the difcuffion of the queftion, and 
hoped his lordfhip (Darnley) would deter 
it from the confiderations already urged. 

Earl Moira was of opinion that the 
queftion fhould be poftponed, not from 
the difficulty or delicacy that it involved, 
but from the disjointed ftate of admini- 
itration, neither yet eotirely broken, nor 
yet fully formed, The ftate of the na- 
tion was‘fuch as ought to be known, fuch 
as called for enquiry, and fuch as ought 
to be inftituted, in order to trace out the 
errors and incapacities of minifters, to 
avoid and punifi them. Their lordthips 
feeling, as they ought to feel, as men, 
fhould not fhudder at any fuch apprehen - 
fions as would difcourage that enquiry, 
by which the delinquents could efcape 
cenfure and punifhment, but fhould aé 
up to their charaéters, thould find their 
own level, and gaining and fecuring the 
public opinion, would thereby be enabled 
to render equal fervice to their fovereign 
and their country. 

Lord Darniey, perceiving. the difpo- 
fition of the houfe, deferred his motion 
until Friday {’nnight. 

Earl Radnor noved for a call of the 
houfe on that day. This brought on a 
debate, in which the former topic was re- 
ferred to and retouched. On the one fide 
were lords Radnor, Holland, Suffolk, 
Moira, and Borringdon, who fupported 
the motion ; on the other fide were lords 
Grenville, Mulgrave, Clare, Loughbo- 
rough (lord chancellor), Weltmoreland, 
and ihe duke of Athol, who oppofed the 
call ; on which the houfe divided, 


Contents 23. Non-cont. 54. Majority 31. 
¢ 


Thurklay, Feb. 12. 

Their lordthips met at four o’clock, and 
foon after the lord chancellor, the duke 
of Portland, and Jord Auckland appeared, 
as lords commiflioners for the crown, on 
the woo!fack, for the purpole of confirm- 
ing the choice which the commons had 
made in their ele&tion of a {peaker. 

Sir John Mitford, the {peaker ele&ed, 
accompanied by a number of the com- 
mons, immediately prefented himfeif at the 
bar in the ufual form. 

The Lord Chancellor faid, that his ma- 
jety, in confideration of the eminent abi- 
hities which diftinguifhed fir John Mit- 
ford in his profeffion, had commanded 
them, the lords commiffioners, to con- 
firm the choice of the commons, 


Sir John faid, that his endeavours 
fhould be at all times direéted to the 
difcharge of his duty, and whatever de- 
feéts might be in his abilities, he would 
compenfate, as far as poflibie, by the 
beft difpofition to give general fatisfac- 
tion. He then withdrew. 

Tuefday, February 17. 

Earl Spencer brought down a meffage 
from his majefty, expre‘five cf his ma- 
jefty’s defire to remunerate the fervices of 
the gallant fir Sidney Smith. On this his 
lordihip moved an addrefs, affvring his 
majefty of their lordfhips fatisfaction, and 
of their readinefs to concur with the com- 
mons on hi§ majefty’s moft gracious re- 
commendation ; which was agreed to, 
vem. A:Se 

a 
House or COMMONS. 
Monday, February 2. 

About three o'clock the gentleman 
ufher of the black rod required the attend- 
ance of the commons without delay, at the 
bar of the houfe of lords. The fpeaker, 
accompanied by a number of members, 
immediately proceeded to the lords, and 
upon their return, the {peech delivered by 
his majefty from the throne, was read by 
the fpeaker. 

Sic Watkin Williams Wynne rofe, 
and moved and addrefs, which was, as 
ufual, an echo of the {peech, 

Mr. Cornwallis feconded the motion, 
After a number of obfervations upon late 
events, he faid he trufted whatever differ- 
ence of opinion gentlemen might entertain 
upon other fubjeéts, that, upon the pre- 
fent occafion, he expeéted the mott cordial 
cooperation-of the houfe. We were fur- 
rounded with difficulties of great magni- 
tude, he would allow, but we were not to 
be depretied by them. he honourable 


gentleman then took an extenfive view of 


our refources and means of ‘defenfive and 
offenfive operations, and contended, that 
we were entitled to every reparation for 
the infults and indignities we had met 
with from the northern powers. 

The queftion being put, Mr. Grey rofe, 
and faid, when he itaw no profpeét of a 
change of thofe men who had reduced the 
country to its prefent deplorable fituation, 
but who, in place of exprefling contrition 
for their errors, now told the houfe to fup- 
port them in a new war, he fhould be 
dettitute of every feeling of jultice did he 
give his affent to the addrefs, » He took a 
view of the union with Ireland, and de- 
manded to know what benefit had accrued 
to that country from the meafure. He 
faicl, we had not been able to relax any 
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part of the fevere difcipline ufed in Ireland. 
The emancipation ot the Catholics, he 
contended, would be the only means of a 
cordial approbation from that people. He 
ftated a number of advantages which 
might arife. With regard to the conti- 
nent, the manifefto of Paul accufes mi- 
nifters of having violated a folemn contraét 
refpecting Malta. This was a fubje& of 
fit enquiry for the houfe: minifters muft 
have known this fovereign’s temper and 
difpofition, and knowing fo, ought to 
have forefeen and avoided this rupture, by 
giving him poffeffion of this idol of his 
foul ; true policy diétafes this. But, how- 
ever, Pau!’s conduét, as itis, entitles this 
country to reparation, whether fuch con- 
vention was infringed or not. Mr. Grey 
then adverted to the alledged riglit of our 
cruizers fearching neutral veffels ; he faid 
it had been very often called in queftion, 
particularly in the war of 1740; he con- 
feffed he faw nothing to juftify fuch prac- 
tice. He partook of all the feelings of a 
Britain, jealous of his country’s honour 
and independence, but he had yet to learn 
why every thing poffible to prevent a dif- 
pute with the northern powers had not 
been attempted. He gave the Britith navy 
every praife ; it was commanded by men 
of approved valour and abilities ; but con- 
tended, that we fhould never go to war for 
an unprofitable purpofe. Our all is at 
ftake, and we have nothing to gain. 
France will get Ruffian failors tutored and 
inftruSed by ourlelves, and almof as good 
as our own. From Archangel to the 
Tagus, and from the Tagus to the gulph 
of Venice, there will not be a port we can 
enter. 

Mr. Grey then took a furvey of ourre- 
lative fituation with the north of Europe ; 
where did we get our naval ftores ? This 
would foon be put an end to; alfo the 
importation of grain from the Baitic : he 
would afk the houfe, whether or not they 
would allow all this to take place? He 
faic, minifters pofleffed callous audacity to 
talk of our fuccefs.——-The hon. gentleman 
then launched into a variety of topics, 
upon which he expatiated with great 
warmth, and concluded a very able {peech, 
with moving an amendment of fome 
length, in fubftance nearly as follows :— 
* That this houfe is of opinion that every 
means for conciliating the northern powers 
ought to have been adopted ; and in con- 
fequence of their non adoption, we have 
been dragged into a new war, for no pur- 
pofe-other than gratifying the caprice of 
minifters ; and humbly imploring his ma- 
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jefty to take the fame into his royal confi- 
deration, and make provifion accordingly.” 
Mr. Grey delivered his amendment in fo 
very-low atone, that it was almott im- 
poffible to diftinguifh what he faid. 

Mr. Pitt, after a moft elegant preface, 
faid, that upon every occafion he had ex- 
perienced the moft fteady oppofition from 
the gentleman over the table, he believed 
any man in his fituation ever met with ; 
this he did not mind. He faid the nation 
had no caufe to defpond, although at pre- 
fent we laboured under a temporary priva- 
tion of feveral articles of real neceflity. He 
adverted, in very ftrong terms, to the 
armed powers of the north : he contended, 
that all circumitances which had lately 
happened in that quarter, taken together, 
it became this country to aét with fuch 
decifion and energy, as would bring the 
contelt to a fpeedy and honourable iffue : 
it was our duty to do fo, and not be taken 
unawares, or be attacked without ufing all 
our means to repel it.—He trufted that the 
country at large would upon this occafion 
moft cordially, cheerfully, and unani-’ 
moufly fupport him. With regard to the 
right of fearching neural veffeis, the de- 
cifions of the courts were fo clear and un- 
equivocal, that to call them in queftion 
betrayed a deal of prefumpton, the origin 
of all fcepticifm. The law of nations on 
this fubjeét was part of the law of our na- 
tive land. | He {poke all this before thofe 
who could corre&t him were he wrong. 
Mr. Pitt here entered into a very long and 
elaborate detail of a variety of treatics 
which had been entered into by other na- 
tions with this country upon the fubje& cf 
fearching neutral veffels, particularly 
Ruffia, feveral years ago engaged to ule 
every effort to prevent neutral veflels care 
rying ftores of any kind into France. 

©‘ We know,” faid Mr. Pitt, * that the 
afpe&t of the north is hoftile, and are we 
calmly to ftand by and fee ourfelves in- 
fulted with impunity ?’ He trufted not. 
We have deftroyed the commerce of 
France, which but for our fearching neu- 
trals, might have been to this hour carried 
on through the medium of thefe veffels. 
The navy of France is reprefented to be 
formidable. It might be fo to a very 
fmall extent ; we have nothing to fear, 
our ftrength is fully adequate to all that 
may be wanted or required. We only 
wanted unanimity, and we fhould not 
quarrel among ourfelves. As to any en- 
quiry mentioned by the honourable gen- 
ueman, he was perfeétly ready to enter 
into difcuffion whenever he chofe to bring 
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it forward. Upon the whole, he was a- 
gainit the amendment, and would vote 
accordingly. 

Dr. Lawrence fupported the amendment 
in a very long fpeech. 

The {clicitor-general, at very great 
length, took a view of all the circum- 
ftances of the coalition, and contended, 
that we had every thing 10 expect and no- 
thing to dread. This fpeech was very 
much to the point, but contained hothing 
new in the argument, of courfe we for- 
bear detailing it. 

Several other members having fpoken at 
confiderable length, the queition was 
loudly called for, when the houfe divided. 
For the amendment 63, againtt it 245, 
majority 182. 

Thuifday, February 5. 

The fpeaker informed the houfe, that 
yelterday he had prefented to his majefty, 
the addrefs voted by the houfe on the 
fpeech from the throne, which his majelty 
was pleafed to receive, and alfo to return 
a molt gracious anfwer. 

Mr. Yorke moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to fufpend part of the aé& of laft year 
for regulating the manufafture of flour, fo 
far as the {ame related to barley and oats. 

Mr. alderman Curtis feconded the mo- 
tion: he faid, he was forry to obferve, 


within thefe lat few days, that various 
mixtures, highly improper, were put into 
tour, which he certainly thought called 
for moit fevere and exemplary punifhment. 
—Leave given. 

Mr. Keeting (an Irifh member} rofe 
to make 2 motion relative to the fubfiftence 


of the poor and infirm in Ireland. He 
ftated that the grand juries of the counties 
in Ireland have a power of levying money, 
not perhaps beyond what the country 
might bear, but more than was neceflary 
for the purpofes for which the money was 
raifed. Info populous a country, where 
there were many people who from acci- 
dents, old age, or other caufes, were ren- 
dered dependant on others for fupport, it 
bore hard upon the poorer claffes of that 
country to contribute their fhare of taxes 
neceffary for fuch purpofe. He conceived 
that the fund he had mentioned was capa- 
ble of affording a futhcient fum without 
having recourfe to any other tax, and 
without any great dedu&tion from what 
was neceffary for the purpofes‘to which 
it had hitherto been applicd. He there- 
fore moved, ‘ that a proper officer be ap- 
pointed to make a return of the feveral 
jums raifed by the grand juries in the 
Spring and fummer aflizes of 1800, and 
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what balance remained in hand on Jan. ry 

1801. , 
The bill for regulating the manufaéture 

of flour was read a third time and paffed. 
Adjourned to Monday. 


Monday, February 9. 

Colonel Gafcoyne moved, that the houfe 
be called over this day three weeks. He 
faid he was not certain whether or not he 
was perfeétly correé&t in point of form in 
making this motion, but the ftate of the 
country imperioufly demanded the fulleft 
pollible attendance of members. He con- 
cluded by moving, that ‘this houfe be 
called over this day three weeks.’ 

The queftion was then put, and carried 
without a divifion. 


Tuefday, February 10. 

Mr. Lee, the clerk, informed the houfe, 
that he had received a letter from the right 
hon. Henry Addington, ftating, ¢ that in 
confequence of an intimation received from 
his majefty, of an intention to appoint him 
(Mr. Addington) to a fituation which 
rendering his holding the office of fpeaker 
of that houfe improper, he was therefore 
under the neceflity of refigning that high 
office. He had repeatedly received the 
honour of being elected, and nothing could 
make him decline that fituation but thofe 
motives for the public good which had:al- 
ways actuated his conduét.” 

Mr. Pitt and fir W. Pulteney rofe at 
the fame time, and, after a_ general call 
for fir William to proceed, Mr. Pitt at laf 
obtained leave to fpeak. 

Mr. Pitt.—* I have his majefty’s com- 
mands to acquaint the houfe, that, in con- 
fequence of the refignation of Mr. Ad- 
dington, it is majelty’s with that the houfe 
fhould proceed to the eleétion of a fpeaker 
as foon as pofhible.” ; 

Sir W. Pulteney faid, he could not re- 
fift an inclination to fay afew words, He 
was not accultomed to the language of pa- 
negyric ; but he mutt fay that the boufe 
had fuftained a great.lofs by the refigna- 
tion of Mr. fpeaker; he had held the 
fituation with great honour to himfeif and 
fatisfafiion to the houfe. In the change 
of arrangements which had taken piace, 
his majefty’s counfels had certainly been 
deprived of much ability : he (fir William) 
had been a long time a member of that 
houfe, and feen many changes, but he 
had never feen a change for the good of 
the people. He hoped every member 
would affift in bringing the veffel of the 
ftate fafe into port, fo as after the change 
was over, they might return to the dil- 
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\cuffion of thofe queftions which occupied 
eir attention in that houfe. 
e clerk then adjourned the houfe. 
Wednefday, February ¥1. 

About a quarter paft ‘four, the ho:fe 
being-very full.of members, the clerk took 
his feat. = 

Lord Hawkelbury rofe to propofe a 
member for the office of fpeaker, rendered 
vacant by the refignation of Mr. Adding- 
ton. After a very neat and appropriate 
{peech, wherein his lordfhip fpoke in a 
ityle of the higheft evlogium, he conclud- 
ed by moving, that fir John Mitford be 
called to the chair. 

Mr. H. Brown feconded the motion. 
He was forry for the refignation of thofe 
gentlemen whofe talents and abilities had 
juftly acquired the confidence of the coun- 
try. Mr. Addington had for twelve years 


held the high office of {peaker with the ut- . 


moft honour to himitelf, both as a member 
ot parliament, and as prefident of that au- 
guit affembly ; he truited that now, when 
he was called by royal authority to fill a 
more arduous fituation, that the fame mo- 
deration and dignity of condu& wou'd at- 
tend him. With regard to the hon. gen= 
tleman propofed as his fucceffor in the 
chair, he had his warmett withes, as-a 
man whom he refpeéted and efteemed, and 
whom he was convinced would difcharge 
his duty in the moft able manner. 

Sir John Mir:ford then rofe: he faid 
he fhould be deftitute of all feeling did he 
forget the goodnefs of thofe hon. members 
who had propofed him for the chair. He 
had the example of a great man who had 
left that office to walk by. He faid he felt 
ambitious of the honour, not fo much 
from his perfonal feelings, as-from a with 
that thofe hon. gentlemen who had pro- 
pofed him might be gratified. 

The queftion being called for, fir 
John Mittord was elected fpeaker witl.yut 
a divifion. 

Sir John Mitford then addrefled the 
houle, thanking the meml-ers for the ho- 
nour conferred upon him, and afluring 
them that his utmoft exertions fhould be 
uted to difcharge his duty with the ftrigteft 
yopartiality. 

Monday, February 16. 

Mr. J. Horne Tooke had the oaths ad- 
miniftered to him, as member for Old Sa- 
rum, in the county of Wilts. 

The thanks of the houfe were voted nem. 
con.to Mr. Addington, late fpeaker, for 
his impartial conduct while in the chair. 

Lord Temple rofe and faid, that in con- 
fequence of haying feen a gentleman (Mr, 
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Horne Tooke) fworn iny he confidered 
that he was not legally qualified to fit in 
that houfe ; and, if no petition was pre- 
fented againit his eleétion, he conceived it 
to be his duty to move the + oufe to take 
the return into confideration. 

Tuefday, Febiuary 17. 

Mr. Bragge brought up the report of 
the iefolutons of the amy and navy, 
which were read. : 

Refolved, That 135,000 feamen, in- 
cluding marines, be granted for the fervice 
of the year 1801. 

Refolved, That 73,619 men, including 
invalids, be employed for the fervice of the 
united kingdom and its immediate depen- 
dencies for thé vear 1808. | 

The other refolutions were then put and 
agreed to. ' 
Wednefday, February 18. 

Mr. Pitt moved, that the houfe fhould 
refolve itfeifinto a committee of fupply, 
for taking into con‘kleration his majelty’s 
meffage refpecting the penfion to be giant- 
ed to tir Sidney Smith. 

Mr. Bragge took the chair, and read 
his majefty’s meflage, exprefling his with 
to grant fome mark, of his favour to fir 
Sidney Smith, and trufting his fai:hfui 
cogimons would make fuch provifion as 
would enable him to grant a pention of 
ooo! per annum, during his life, to that 
office. 

Mr. Pitt faid a few words, when the 
quettion was put and carried. 

THe Bupcer. 

Mr. Pitt moved, that the houfe fhould 
refolve itfelf into a committee of ways and 
means, which being ordered accordingly, 
Mr. Bragge took the chair. 

Mr. Pitt rofe. He faid, he fhould not 
dctain the houfe long in the ftatements he 
had to make. .The eftimates of the pub- 
lic fervice for the prefent year, neceflasily 
exceeded in many departments thofe of the 
laft, This augmentation was occafioned 
by eircumftances well known to the houfe, 
and on which he need not dwell at prefent. 
He fhould therefore proceed to ftate to thé 
houfe, as briefly as poffible, the. probable 
amount of the public expenditure for the 
enfuing year, and the ways and means 
which he fhould propofe to meet it. The 
eftimates for the navy, amount to 
12,000,000], that for the army to 
9,000,000]. The exrraordinaries, fecret 
fervice money, and other items, amount- 
ed to about 20,000,ceel more. The 
means by which he expected to defray this 
great expence was as follows: the duty cn 
oy and tobacco amounted io 
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zhout 2,750,¢c~l, the lottery to 300,001, 
The income duty had been confiderably 
deficient, the a€lual receipts. were about 
4,000,000l, lefs than the fum that tax was 
originally expe&led to produce, and to 
which it might be eafily raifed by regula- 
tions which he intended to fubmit to the 
houfe. Itsamount at prefent did not ex- 
ceed 6,c00,000l, from which was to be 
deduéted 1,742,00c!, the. intereft of the 
Igan, which left a balance of 4,260,000. 
‘The next refource he fhould notice was the 
duty on imports and exports, and that he 
fhould put down at 1,250,000]. The 
next article was the furplus of the confoli- 
dated fund, which taken from April 5, 
1800, to April 5, of the prefent year, 
would amount to 3,300.000], to this was 
to be added, the amount of the fum pro- 
vided for by Irciand, to pay the expences 
ef the government of that country, 
45348,0001 ; laftly, the loan, 25, 500,0001. 
Here Mr. Pitt entered into a particular 
ftatement of the advantageous term upon 
which the loan was made. He next 
noticed the Irifh finances, in fo far as they 
were neceffarily blended with the prefent 
ftate of ihe fupplies for the Britith empire. 
The amount of the charges of the Irith 
government was, as obferved abo-e, 
4)34%,000 ; there was befidea charge for 
the feparate government, amounting to 
2,212,000l, and producing a total of 
6,560,000l. ‘The Irifh ways and means 
aniounted to 4,521,000l, which left a ba- 
lance unprovided for, of 2,039,000]. To 
this was to be added, the Inifh treafury 
bills, amounting to 500,0001, which made 
a total fum of 2,539,c001, which was 
provided for by the lrifh loan. Having 
finifhed thefe details, he entered into the 
following recapitulation of the ways and 
means. 
Sugar, malt, andtobacco £. 2,770,000 
Lottery - - - 300,000 
Income duty, after dedu&ing 

the intereft on the loan - 
Imports and exports - 1,250,000 
Surplus confolidated fund - 3,300,000 
To be provided for by Ireland 4,318,000 
Subfidy uniffued - - 500,000 
Surplus of grants - - 60,000 
Loan - - - 253500,000 


Total £ 42,268,000 


4,260,000 


Mr. Piit having flated the {um to be 
raifed by loan of twenty-five millions and 
a half, independent of Ireland, adverted 
to the terms on which this fum had been 
borrowed.—-Much as had been faid re- 
fpcfing the mevchanis 5 much as they had 
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been the object of obloquy ; yet he had it 
in his power to declare, that frem his per- 
fonal experience he had a more ftrong con- 
vittion of their good fenfe, their fpirit, 
and difinterettednefs within thefe few days, 
than even in their former conduét, ho- 
nourable as it had been. As men moved 
by a fenfe of their intereft, yet binding up 
that intereft with the interefts of their coun- 
try, they had given proofs, that, under 
its fevereft preflure, they were not .to .be 
fhaken in their firm and unalterable at- 
tachment to it; knowing, from an en- 
lightened and liberal policy, that England 
could atchieve her own greatnefs, as long 


_as fhe continued true to herfelf, and true 


to the conftitution. The offers for the 
loan, fo far from being backward, were 
on this occafion more numerous than ever; 
and fuch was the confidence in the re- 
fources of the country, that even after fo 
fevere a ftruggle, after fuch difcouraging 
prognoftics as were held, and now in the ¢ 
ninth year of the war, it was negociated 
on better terms than even in the laf 
war jn which we were cngaged; terms 
of 5% per cent. only, allowing a {mall 
difcount, but without any bonus what- 
ever. On the fubject to which he would 
now. draw the attention of the com- 
mittee, he felt, in common with others, 
that painful neceffity which our exigences, 
and the neceffary fupplies for the fafety of 
the ftate, impofed upon him, he meant the 
new taxes that were to pay the irtereft of 
the loan, He would not now minutely 
detail them, as gentlemen’s conftituents 
would be impatient to be informed what 
they were; he would ftate them in the 
grofs. They were articles of . excife and 
cuftom ; and fuch as would not bear upon 
the poor, whom the houfe would with at 
all times to favour, efpecially in the pre- 
fent hour of calamity. 
New Taxes, 

The fir article was tea, on the finer 
forts of which he would propofe a duty of 
ro per cent. cn all above the value of 
2s. 6d. the pound, leaving the cottager 
the ability of drinking it cheaper than he 
could even twenty years ago, which would, 
on eftimate, produce - £300,000 
Paper—double duty, excepting 

newfpapers, on which a finail 

advance would be made - 
Printed cottons—advanced from 

2d to 3d per yard - 
Sugars—convoy sluty, &e. = 
‘Timber—4 per cent. - 
Pepper— foreign confumption 6d 

and hom:. ditto 3d in the 

pound - - . 


132,000 


I 54,000 
166,000 
95,008 


119,908 
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Lead, raifins - - 
Horfes of all defcriptions, whe. 
ther emp!oyed in agriculture, 
or kept for pleafure~the ad- 
vance on horfes for agricul- 
ture, 48, on fingle hories for 
pleafure, 10s, on more, zos 
perhorfe = - Pig? 
Stamps—bills and notes one half 
advance duty - - "312,000 
Policies of infurance—double 
duty * - - . 
Deeds of property advanced from 
38 to 10s ~ - 

: Pott-office duty on letters—firft, 
on diltances from 120 to 180 
miles ; on inclofures under 
covers; on toreign poft !et- 
ters; merchant fhip letters ; 
and laitly, on penny poft let- 
ters 1d each—in all - 


22,000 


306,000 


145,000 


93,@00 


150,000 
Total amount of new taxes for 
the intereft of theloan £. 1,794,000 
Thefe were fuch as would not bear hard 
on the community, and fuch as he trutted 
would prove moft efficacious and _produc- 
tive.—He regretted he was neceffitated to 
Jay any additional burthen on the country, 
but confefled the hopes he entertained on 
the income tax had failed him; he thought 
it would have produced ten millions, but 
found it produced but fix millions; yet 
fuch as it was, he had not altered his ideas 
on nis defignation as a war tax, and as a 
tax forming a finking fund for difcharging 
the national debt. [his tax he did not 
with to mortgage further, which led him 
to vaife the taxes of this year within the 
term, leaving the income tax to operate a 
reduétion in the pubtic debt, which he 
had propofed fhould not be augmented be- 
yond the amount of 1798.——He then de- 
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tailed the effeé&ts of his financial meafures, 
and gave the country the profpect of dif- 
charging the incumbrances on the income 
tax in fix years from the prefent period, at 
which time the tax would ceafe. The flate 
of the country, fo far from ‘defpondency, 
when viewed clearly and candidly, would 
furnith the, brightelt view. Revenue, 
trade, commerce, maritime wealth and 
force, were every where to be traced out, 
notwithftanding the difaftrous events of 
the war, a war. in whica Great Britain 
had ftill to boaft of its prowefgcand bravery 
beyond any former period in the annals of 
the country.—He would inftance this: in 
one or two circumitances — firft in our re- 
venue, where the permanent taxes to 
January lait, exceeded thofe at the pe- 
riod of 1791, by a fum of 1,800,000], 
the fu paid off roel 1786, from the na- 
tional debt was fifty-two millions; the 
fi. king tund was at five millions; our foe 
reign exports this year was feventeen mil- 
lions ; our domeftic amounted to twenty 
mi'lions; and under thole ftrong and 
ftriking. faéts, he would call upon the 
houfe and country, whether they could 
conne& fuch effeét with any other caufes 
than the {pirit and indultry of the country, 
which were aftonifhing, unparalleled, and 
paradoxical; and what had {till more 
raifed it into admiration, was the loyalty 
of its inhabitants, the wifdom and firm. 
nefs of its legiflature, worthy to be entruit- 
ed with the guidance of its aifuirs, and 
which, among the convulfion and wreck of 
Europe, had preferved its {pirit, its tree- 
dom, and conftitution unimpaired. 

The queition was then put on the firft 
refolution, that 28 millions fhould be 
raifed by way of loan, whieh was agreed 
to. 

[To be continued. } 


Treaty of Peace concluded between Austria and the EMPIRE on 
the one Part, and the FRENCH REPUuBLIe on the other. 


HIS Majefty the emperor, king of 
Hungary 2nd Bohemia, and the firlt con- 
ful of the French republic, in the name of 
the French people, being equaily defirous 
to put an end to the misfortunes of the 
war, hav: refolved to proceed to the con- 
elulion of a definitive treaty of peace and 
friendhhip. 

His fatd imperial and royal majefty not 
being lefs ardently defirous to make the 
Germanic empire partake of the benefits of 
peace, and the prefent jun&tures not leav- 
ing time neceflary for the empire being 


confulted, and being able to intervene dee 
puties in the negociation ; and his faid ma- 
Jefty confidering, befides, what has been 
confented to by the deputation of the em- 
pire in the preceding-congrefs of Raftadt, 
has refolved (4s it has been done in fimilar 
circumftances) to ftipulate in the name of 
the Germanic body. 

In confequence of which, the contract- 
ing parties haye appointed for their plent- 
potentiaries+-His imperial and royal uma~ 
jelty, the fieur Louis, edunt of the holy 
Roman empire, de Cobentzel, knight of 
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the golden fleece, grand crofs of the royal 
order of St. Stephen and of the crder of 
St. John of Jerufalem, chamberlain, ac- 
tual privy counfellor of his faid imperial 
and royal majefty, his minilter of ccn- 
ferences, and vice chancellor of court 
and ftate; and the firft conful of the 
French republic, in the name of ‘the 
French people, citizen Jofeph Bona- 
parte, counfelior of ftate ; 

Who, after having exchanged their full 
powers, have determined on the following 
articles ; 

Art. I. There fhall be for the future, 
and for ever, peace, friendthip, and good 
intelligence, between his majefty the em- 
peror, king of Hungary and Bohemia, tti- 
pulating as well in his name as in the 
name of the Germanic empire, and the 
Frerch republic ; his faid ma’ {ty pledg- 
ing himfelf to make the faid empire ratify 
in good and due form the prefent treaty. 
The greateft attention will be given, on 
one part and on the other, to the majnte- 
nance of a perfeét harmony and to pre- 
vent any kind of hoftility by land or by 
fea, for whatever catife and under what- 
ever pretence, Wy applying themfelves 
with care to entertain the union happily 
re-eftablifhed. No affiftance and protec- 
tion will be given, neither direétly nor 
indireétly, to thofe who would prejudice 
one or the cther of the contraéting par- 
ties. 

II. The ceffion of the ci divant Belgic 
provinces to the French republic, ftipu- 
Jated by the 3d article of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, is here renewed in the 
moft formal manner; fo that his impe- 
rial and royal majefty, for bimfelf and his 
fucceffors, as well in his name as in the 
naine of the Germanic empire, renounces 
all his rights ard titles to the aforefaid 
provinces, which fthail be poffeffed for 
ever, in fulMoveyeignty and property, by 
the Frengh republic, with all the territorial 
eftates beéionging to them. 

There thall likewife be given up to 
the French republic by his imperial and 
roya! majeity, and with the fermal con- 
fent of the empire— 

1ft. The county of Falkenftein, with 
all its dependenties. 

auly. The Frickthal, and every thing 
which belongs to the houfe of Auttria on 
the left bank of the Rhine between Zur- 
zach and Bafle; the French republic re- 
ferving to herfelf to ‘yield this lait country 
to the Helvetic republic. 
' IL. Ia the fame manner, in renewing 
and confirming the 6th article of the 
treaty of Campo Formio, his majelty the 


emperor and king fhall poffefs, in full fo- 
vereignty and property, the countries 
hereafier defigned, to wit—Iftria, Dal- 
matia, and the Venetian ftates of the Adri- 
atic dependent thereon ; the mouths of the 
Catara, the city of Venice, the marthes 
(les Lagunes) and the country comprifed 
between the hereditary ttates of the empe- 
ror, the Adriatic fea, and the Adige, 
from its quitting the Tyrol to its embou- 
chure in the faid fea, the Thalweg of the 
Adige ferving fer a line of limitation ; 
and as the adopting this line will mterfeé& 
the towns of Verona and Porto Legnano, 
draw. bridges fhall be ettablifhed mm the 
middle of them, in order to mark their 
feparation. 

IV. The 18th article of the treaty of 
Campo Formio is in like manner renew 
ed, {o far as obliges his majefty the em- 
peror and king to cede to the duke of Mo- 
dena, as an indemnity for the country 
this prince and his heirs had in Italy, the 
Brilgaw, which he fhall poffefs on the 
fame conditions as thofe in virtde-of which 
he poffeffed the Modenefe. 

V. It is alfo agreed, that his royal 
highnefs the grand duke of Tufcany re- 
nounces, for him(elf, his fueceffors, and 
affigns, the grand duchy of Tufcany, and 
that part of the ifland of the Elbe which 
is dependent thereto, as well as all rights 
and titles refulting from the dominion of 
the faid ftates: the fame fhall be poffeffed 
in full fovereignty and property by his 
royal highnefs the infant duke of Parma, 
The grand duke will obtain a full indem- 
nity in Germany for the lofs of his eftates 
in Italy. The grand duke may dilpofe 
as he pleafes of the eftates and property 
which he particularly poffeffes in Tufcany, 
whether by perfonal acquifition or by heir- 
fhip of the perfonal acquifitions of the de- 
ceafed emperor Leopold II, his father, or 
of the deceafed emperor, Francis I, his 
grandfather. It is alfo agreed, that the 
trults, eftablifhments, and other property 
of the grand duchy, as well as the debts 
from mortgages on the country, fhall be 
transierred to the new grand duke. 

VI. His majetty the emperor and king, 
as weil in his own name as that of the 
Germanic empire, confents that, in future, 
the French republic hall poffe’s, in full 
fovereignty and property, the countries 
and domains fituate on tye left bank of 
the Rhine, and which made part of the 
German empire, in a manner conform- 
able to that which had been exprefsly 
coniented to at the congrefs of Raitadt, by 
the deputation of the empire, and approved 
by the emperor, The Thalweg of the 
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Rhine being hereafter the limit between 
the French republic and the German em- 
pire, to wit, from the place where the 
Rhine leaves the Helvetic territory to that 
where it enters the Batavian territory. In 
confequence of which, the French republic 
formally renounces every omg tm what- 
foever on the right bank of the Rhine, and 
conlents to reftore to whomfoever they may 
belong the places of Duffeldorff, Ehren- 
breitttein, Philipfburgh, the other forti- 
fications oppofite Mayence, on the righ: 
bank ; as alfo the fort of Kehl, and the 
Old Briffac, upon the .exprefs conditions 
that thofe places and forts fhall continue 
and remain in the fame ftate as at their 
evacuation. 

VII. And as, in virtue of the ceffion 
the empire makes to the French repub- 
lic, feveral princes and ftates of the em- 
pire will be difpoffeffed in the whole or in 
wd of what beionged to them -particu- 
arly, while coileétively the German em- 
es has to fupport the ioffes refulting 
rom the {tipulations of the prefent treaty, 
it is agreed between his majefty the em- 
peror and king, as well in bis own name 
as in that of the German empire, and the 
French republie that, conformably to the 
principles laid down and eftablifhed at the 
congrefs at Raftadt, the empire is bound 
to give to the hereditary princes fo dif- 
pofleffed on the left bank of the Rhine, an 
indemnification, to be taken from the 
body of the empire, according to the ar- 
rangements which, after the faid bafis, 
will be ultimately determined upon. 

VIII. Throughout all the ceded coun- 
tries acquired or exchanged by the pre- 
fent treaty, it is agreed upon, as it had 
been by the 4th and roth articles of the 
treaty of Campo Formio, that thofe to 
whom they will belong take upou them- 
felves the debts as mortgages upon the 
Jand of the faid country ; but in confider- 
ation of the difficulties which, in regard 
to this matter, the interpretation of the 
faid articles in the treaty of Campo For- 
mio gave rife to, it is exprefsly under- 
ftood, that the French republic only takes 
upon itfelf the debts arifing from the loans 
formerly confented to by the ftates of the 
ceded countries, or the expences incurred 
by the effective adminiftration of the faid 
countries, 

1X. Immediately after the exchange of 
the ratification of the prefent treaty, there 
thall be granted in all the countries ceded, 
acquired, or exchanged by the faid treaty, 
to all the inhabitants and _ proprietors 
whomfoever, an exemption from the fe- 


queftration put on their goods, effects, and 
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revenues, on account of the war which 
has taken place. The contracting parties 
oblige themfelves to difcharge all they may 
owe or principal lent to them by the faid 
individuals, as well as by the public ef- 
tablifaments of the faid countries, and to 
pay or reimburfe all the intereft accruing 
to them by each of the faid parties. [a 
confequence of which, it is exprefsly tti- 
pulated, that the proprietors of ttock of 
the bank of Vienna become French, fhall 
continue to enjoy the venefit of their ftock, 
and receive the intereit accrued or to ac- 
crue, notwithftanding any fequeftration or 
forfeiture, which fhall be confidered as 
not having taken place, particularly the 
forfeiture refulting from the French pro- 
prietors not having furnithed the thirty and 
the cent. per cent. demanded of the pro- 
prietors of ftock of the bank of Vienna by 
his majefty the emperor and king. The 
contracting parties fhall reciprocally re- 
move the fequeftrations that have been 
put, in confequence of the war, on the 
goods, rights, and revenues of the fub- 
jeéts of his majeity the emperor, or of 
the empire, in the territory of the French 
republic, and of the French citizens in the 
ftates of his faid majelty, or of the em- 
ire. 
A XI. The prefent treaty of peace, pare 
ticularly the articles 8, 9, 10, and the 
15th, hereinafter, are declared comzaon 
to the Batavian, Helvetic, Cifalpine, and 
Ligurian republics. The contraéting par- 
ties mutually guarantee the independence 
of the faid republics, and the right of the 
people who inhabit them to adopt fuch 
. of government as they fhail judge 
t. 

XII. His imperial and royal maijefty 
renounces, for himfelf and his fucceffors, 
in favour of the Cifalpine republic, all 
rights and titles accruing from thefe 
righs, which he might claim over thofe 
countries which he poffeffed before the 
war, and which, under the terms of the 
8th article of the treaty of Campo Formic, 
make a part of the Cifalpine republic, 
which hall poffefs them in full fovereignty 
and property, with all the territorial pro- 
perty depending on them. 

XIII. His imperial and royal majefty, 
as well in his own name as in the name of 
the Germanic empire, confirms the ad- 
herence already given by the treaty of 
Campo Formio, to the re-union of the 
heretofore imperial fiefs to the Ligurian 
republic, and renounces all mghts and 
titles accruing from thole rights over the 
faid fiefs. 

XIV, Conformably to the article of the 
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treaty of Campo Formio, the navigation 
of the Adige, ferving as the limit between 
the ftates of -his imperial and :vyal ma- 
jefty, and thofe of the Cifalpine republic, 
fhall be free, fo that neither party thall 
eftablith thereon any toll, nor keep any 
armed veffels thereon. 

XV. All the prifoners of war taken on 
the one fide and the other, as well as the 
hoftages taken or given during the war, 
who have not yet been reftored, fhall be 
reftored within forty. days from the fig- 
mature of the prefent treaty. 

XVI. All the real and perforal pro- 
perty of his royal highnefs the archduke 
Charles, not alieuated, and of the heirs 
of her late royal highnefs the archduchefs 
_ Chriftiana, fituate in the countries ceded 
to the French republic, fhall be rettored 
to them,’on condition that the faid pro- 
perty thall he fold within the {pace of three 
years. The fame hall extend to the real 
and perfonal property of their royal high- 
meffes the archduke Ferdinand and the 
archduchefs Beatrix his wife, which they 
poffeffed in the territory of the Cifalpine 

ublic. 

XVII. The sath, 3th, 1sth, 36th, 
37th, and 18th articles of the treaty of 
Campo Formio fhall be agaip in full 
force, to be executed according to their 
form and tenor, as if they were inlerted 
verbatim in the prefent treaty. 
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XVIII, The contributions, levies, fup. 
plies of provifions, and other fupplies of 
war, fhall ceafe from the date of the ex. 
change of the ratification of the prefent 
treaty, on the part of his majefty the em- 
peror, and by the Germanic empire, and 
on the part of the French republic. 

XIX. The prefent treaty thall be ra- 
tified by his majefty the emperor and king, 
by the empire, and by the French repub- 
lic, within thirty days, or fooner if it can 
be done; and_jt is agreed upon, that the 
armies of the fwo powers fhall remain in 
the pofitions where they now are, both in 
Germany and Italy, until the faid ratifi- 
cations of the emperor and king, of the 
empire, and of the French republic, fhall 
be at the fame time exchanged at Lune- 
ville; by the refpeétive plenipotentiaries. 
It is alfo agreed upon, that ten days after 
the exchange of the faid ratifications, the 
armies of his imperial and royal majefty 
fhall: re-enter his hereditary pofleffions, 
which fhall at the fame time be evacuated 
by the French armies; and that thirty 
days after the faid exchange, the French 
armies fhall evacuate the whole of the ter- 
ritory of the faid empire. : 

Done and figned at Luneville, the 2oth 

Pluviofe, 9th year of the French re- 
public—gth February, 1801. 
LOUIS COUNT COBENTZEL. 
JOSEPH BONAPARTEX 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[From the London Gazette. ] 


Admiralty Office, Feb. 10. 
Extraét of a letter from the earl of St. 

Vincent, K. B. admiral of the white, 

&c. to Evan Nepean, efq. dated Tor- 

bay, the 3d inft. 

Sir, 

HIS majefty’s thip Oifeau is this inftant 
arrived, and I inclofe a letter from captain 
Linzee, giving an account of the capture 
of La Dedaigneule, French frigate. 


His majefty’s thip Oifeau, 

Torbay, Feb. 3. 

My lord, 

I HAVE the honour to acquaint your 
lordthip, that on Monday, the 26th of 
January, at eight A. M. in lat. 45 deg. 
North, long. 12 deg. Weft, I fell in with 
the French national frigate La Dedaig- 
neufe, of 36 guns and 300 men, with 
difpatches from Cayenne for Rochfort, and 
ehafed her unti} noon the following day ; 
when I difcovered ms majetty’s fhips Sims 


and Amethyft, off Cape Finifterre, whole 
captains I direéted by fignal’ to chafe, and 
continued in purfuit of the enemy until 
two o'clock on Wednefday moining; be- 
ing within mufket thot, the opened her 
fire on the Sirius and Oifeau, which was 
immediately returned, and fhe furrendered 
to the above fhips, afier an aétion of 45 
minutes, diftan: fiom the fhove, near Cape 
Belem, about two miles. Her running 
rigging and fails were cut to pieces 5 fe- 
veral men killed, and 17 wounded; a- 
mong the latter were the captain and fifth 
lieutenant. My warmeft thanks are due 
to capiains King and Cooke for their ex- 
ertions, but particularly to the former, as 
from the Sirius’s fleady and well-directed 
fire, the en:my received confiderable da- 
mage ; the Amethyft, from unfavourable 
winds, was unable to get up until fhe had 
ftruck, I am happy to fay, sotwithftand- 
ing the gallant sefftance made by the 
Dedlaigneufe, neither of the thips loft a 
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man ; the Siriu:’s rigging and fails were 
a little damaged, her main-yard and bow- 
fprit flightly wounded. I cannot con- 
clude without exprefling my approbation 
of the officeis and company of his majefty’s 
fhip under my command, and in juftice 
to them, mutt add, their anxiety to clofe 
with the enemy, on firtt difcovering her, 
was equalto what it was on becoming 
fo fuperior; and muft further beg to ac- 
knowledge the very great affiftance I re- 
ceived trom Mr. H. Lloyd, my firft 
lieutenant, during a long and anxious chafe 
of 42 hours; I truft your lordthip will 
be pleated to recommend him to the lords 
commiffioners of the admiralty as a moft 
valuable officer, and deferving of their at- 
tention ; on his account molt fincerely do 
I lament the baffling winds that prevented 
my bringing the enemy to aétion on the 
preceding day, which I was feveral times 
in expectation of doing. La Dedaigneufe 
is a perfect new frigate, copper fattened, 
and fails well; carsies 28 12-pounders 


HISTORICAL 


FEBRUARY 3. 
SATURDAY Jane Sellwood and 
Thomas Pallett, two dog-ftealers, were 
brought up for reexamination at the Pub- 
lic-office, Bow-ttreet, but from which no- 
thing further tranfpired refpeting this ne- 
farious trade, the prifoners refufing to tell 
where they difpofed of the fkins, and none 
of the carcafes could be identified except 
that of a pug bitch, belonging to a William 
Bag thaw, of the London-road, St.George’s- 
fields, and which he pofitively (wearing to 
have been ftolen from him, the prifoners 
were convicted (under the roth of Ged. 111) 
in the penalty of 30], and in default of 
payment were committed to the houfe of 
correction for the county of Surry, there 
to be kept to hard labour for twelve monihs 
each. 
FEBRUARY 4. 

Yefterday a court of Jord-mayor and al- 
dermen was held at Guildhall, at which 
were prefent thirtcen aldermen, Mr. 1e- 
corder, Mr. common ferjeant, and the 
two fheriffs.——When feveral bakers repre- 
fented to the lord-mayor, that the flour 
with which they were ferved by their meal- 
men, as appeared upon produc-ng the fam- 
ples, not only contained the broad bran, 
but the hufks of black oats, and a great 
quantity of other difagreeable articles, 
which made the tafte and colour fo very 
difgufting to their cuftomers, that they de- 
clined dealing with them,,unlefs an alte- 
fation was fpecdily made. 


“i, 
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on her main deck, and pierced for go, 
guns. I have given the prize in charge 
of my firft lieutenant, with dire&tions to 
proceed to Plymouth; and have alfo to 
acquaint your lordfhip of my having de- 
tained, on the aft inft. the Swedith thip 
Hoffnung, fiom Valentia bound to Altona, 
laden with brandy, burthen 260 tons. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
S. H. Linzes. 
The earl of St. Vincent, K. B. 


SHiPs captured from the ENemy. 
LE Quinola, 14 gans, by the Aétive. 
Le Huron, 18 guns, by the Magicienne, 
L’ Aurore, 16 guns, by the Thames. 
Refolution, Spanifh, 48 guns, by the 

Apollo. 

St. Antonio Ja. Fortuna, fix guns, the 
St. Miguel El {Volante, two guns, and 
the St. Pedro y San Francifco, three guns, 
by the Netle:. 

, Efpoir, fix guns, by the Lady Ciars 
otte. 


CHRONICLE. 


FEBRUARY 5. 

The lord mayor held a court ef com- 
mon council at Guildhall; when Mr. de- 
puty Birch, in a fhort fpeech, moved, 
Phat an humble and dutiful addrefs be 
prefented to the king by the court, con- 
gratulating him on the inmvportant event, 
of the union of the two kingdoms. 

This motior; was feconded by Mr, de- 
puty Leckey. 

Mr. Waithman immediately oppofed 
the motion for the addrefs, and moved the 
previous queftion, which Mr. Philips é- 
conded ; and after fome little debate on the 
fubjeét, the previous queftion was put, and 
his lordthip declared the que(tion to be 
carried in the negative—but a divifion be- 
ing demanded and granted, there appeared 
for the previous queftion, 1 alderman, 
33 commoners, 2 tellers—36. Againt 
it, 7 aldermen, 48 commoners, 2 tellers 
—57, majority 21. 

The original queftion being put, was 
carried .in the affirmative. 

The court then proceeded to appoint a 
committee to prepare the addrels, aflitted 
by the law officers, which being done, 
they withdrew for a few minutes, and hay- 
ing returned to the court with the fame 
prepared, it was read by the common fer- 
jeant twice, and agre:d to, and ordered to 
be prefented to his majefty, fitting on the 
throne, by the whole court ; and the she- 
riffs, attended by: Mr. Remembrances, 


were Ordered forthwith to wait on fis 
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majefty, to know his royal will and plea- 
fure when he would receive the {aid ad- 
drefs. 

FEBRUARY 7. 

On Wednelday (what is called the 
€rown day) the court of king’s bench ex- 
hibited a difference of opinion in the judges, 
on a {tffions cafe from Dutham. Tie 
queltion was, whether a freeholder, who 
had let his tenement, and lodged with his 
tenant, gained a fettlement, not being the 
legal occupier. Meffts. Holroyd and Hul- 
lock contended very ftrenuoufly that he 
did not; and fupported their opinion with 
great ability. Mr. Ward, endeavoured to 
thow, from the fpirit of the whole law, 
and an elaborate enumeration of cafes, that 
he did. 

Lord Kenyon faid, that the impreffion 
on his mind fiom the beginning was, 
that he did ; and afked if a freeholder, who 
was hound to fuit and fervice in the ma- 
nor-court, would be removeable ?—but 
that his opinion was very much ftrength- 
ened by what had fallen from the very 
learned perfon who laft fat down (Mr. 
Ward) to whom he confeffed himfelf 
much obliged for a cafe which had efcaped 
his memory; but of which he was fure 
he hada note, and was decifive. 

Judge Grofe agreed with him; but 
judge Lawrence argued the matter at length 
againft his opinion. Judge Le Blanc feem- 
ed to incline to Judge Lawrence ; but faid, 
he wifhed to confider the cafe cited by Mr. 
Ward, before he decided ; and the matter 
ftood over. Had he agreed with judge 
Lawrence, it 1s curious, from the court 
being equally divided, no judgment could 
have been, however, given. 

Yelterday, lord Kenyon, on entering 
the court faid, they had looked into the 
authorities on the above cafe, and were 
now uaanimoufly of opinion that the pau- 
per gained a fettlement. 

FEBRUARY 10. 

Saturday Mr. George Nicholls, of Bat- 
terfea, and Mr. Iredale, of Chelfea, were 
fummoned before the lord imayor, at the 
manfion-houfe, on a charge of making 
their bread of a fuperior quality to their 
neighbours !—The lord mayor faid, thofe 
who baked the beft bread were likely to 
to have the moft cuftom, for which they 
tertainly were commendable. His Jord- 
thip afked Mr. Nicholls of whom he 
bought his flour ? when he anfwered, that 
he ground his wheat. himfelf, and was 
prepared to explain to his lordthip the 
whole procefs, it ttritly conforming to the 
a&t of parliament; and he produced a 
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fample of the wheat and flour, together’ 
with the fpecimens of the fieve and cloth 
it paffed through. To the truth of thele 
Mr. Nicholls depofed on oath, and was 
confirmed by his fervants. A Mr. John- 
fon, baker, in the Strand, declared that 
Mr. Iredale mixed his flour with the finer 
fort ; but he proved the contrary. On his 
perfevering, however, the lord mayor re- 
quefted Mr. Iredale to give this London 
baker a leffon, to fhow him how to make 
good bread, which he readily confented to 
do. 
The f2me morning, about half after 12 
o'clock a dreadful fire broke out at Mr, 
Elmer’s exhibition of paintings, in Gerard- 
ftreet, Soho, which burnt with much fury 
for feveral hours, but, from the exertions 
of the firemen and the ‘inhabitants, the 
flames were got under by four o'clock, 
though not without deftroving the party- 
wall of the Weftminfter general difpenfary, 
and damaging the premifes. Mr. Elmer 
was at the time of the accident on a vifit 
at a friend's hoofe in the neighbourhood. 
The value of the paintings deftroyed is 
faid to be feven thoufand pounds. 

Yefterday, Mr. Abraham Newland, 
from the Bank of England, read the fol- 
lowing paper at the itock-exchange :— 
* The governor of the bank is defired to 
give public notice, that, although the pre- 
fent chancellor of the exchequer is about 
to retire from office, it is not his intention 
to refign until the new adminiftration is 
formed, and qualified to execute its public 
duties; and that he will raife the fupplies 
for the current year at the time he intend- 
ed, as if fuch event had not taken place.’ 

FEBRUARY 11. 
Court oF Kinc’s Bencu. 

Mr. Waddington was this day brought 
up in the cultody of the antel, for the 
fifth time, to receive judgment. As foon 
as the judgeshad taken their feats on the 
bench, Mr. Juftice Grofe defired him- to 
ftand forward to receive the judgment of 
the court. His lordfhip addrefled him at 
great length, and feemed extremely anxious 
to impreis him with a fenfe of his guilt. 
That he had not violated the law, no one 
converfant with it would affirm, and that 
in a moral point of view his conduct had 
been innocent, it was impoffible for any 
one to fay «vho had the leait regard to the 
interefts' of the lower orders of fociety. 
In vain would the Almighty regularly 
fend us feed time and harveft, in vain 
fhould we have fruitful feafons and a 
plentiful crop of hops, if‘an artificial fcar- 
city were to be occafioned by the wicked 














arts of the avaricious and unprincipled. 
The judges were bound to adminifter juf- 
tice in mercy, but they were never to for- 
get that mercy which they owed to the 
public ; and they would ull perform their 
duty on the prefent occafion were they to 
allow an offence fo flagrant, and produc- 
tive of fuch deplorable confequences, to 
go without exemplary punifhment. The 
learned judge concluded by fentencing the 
defendant to pay to the king a fine of 
gool. and to be- confined three calendar 
months in the king’s bench prifon, to 
commence from the expjration of the im- 
prifonment he is already fentenced to. | 
FEBRUARY 12. 

On the rith ult. died at Somerton, in 
his ro2d year, Jofeph Brain. He was a 
very hearty old man, had not loft a tooth, 
cold read the fimalleft print without fpec- 
tacles, and walk from one end of the town 
to the other with the help of two fticks. 

FEBRUARY 14. 

Lewes, Feb. 9. On Friday laft, a con- 
fiderable number of labourers, mechanics, 
and fifhermen, aflembled at Eaft Bourne, 
and proceeded to the houfes of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, complaining, that the 
exceffive price of grain rendered it impof- 
fible for them to fupport their refpective 
families, and requetting that fomething 
might be done to enable them to bear the 
extreme preflure of the. times. C, Gil- 
bert, efq, Mr. Auger, and other gentle- 
men, having given the afflembly a hearing, 
atked if any of them had individually ap. 

lied for relief, and been refufed? and 
being an{wered in the negative, Mr. Gil- 
bert addreffed them on the impropriety of 
their thus appearing: bat promifed that 
their feveral fituations fhould be taken in- 
to confideration on Sunday next; after 
which they all returned peaceably to their 
refpe&tive homes. 

On Saturday, at Horfham, a fimilar 
aflemblage of labourers applied to the fit- 
ting magiftrates, on the fame fubje& 5 
but the men difperfed, without the leatt 
apparent difpofition to tumult. 

FEBRUARY 17. 

On Saturday came on the eleétion for a 
member to ferve in parliament fur Old Sa- 
rum, when John Horne Tooke, elq. was 
ele&ted in the room of fir George Yonge, 
who accepted the Chiltern hundreds. 

The circumftance of Mr. Tooke’s hav- 
ing been eleéted for Old Sarum has na- 
turally turned the attention of perfons to 
the quettion of the eligibility, or non-eli- 
gibility, of a perfon having been in holy 
orders to fit in: parliament.—Mr, Hatiel, 
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on the fubje&t of the clergy being eligible 
to ferve in parliament, in his book of pre- 
cedents, fays, § That perfons, whether in 
pricft’s or deacon’s orders, are, with re= 
{pect to the charaéter in which they are 
here confidered, precifely in the fame fitua- 
tion.” He then adds a note, that § There 
has been a formal determination of ,the 
queition by a committee under Mr. Gren- 
ville’s a&t.—On the 28th of January, 
1785, a petitioh was delivered, complain- 
ing of the eleftion of Edward Rufhworth, 
clerk, for Newport, as being a clerk in 
holy orders, and therefore incapable to be 
elected to ferve in parliament. The com- 
mittee on the 24th of February 1785, de- 
termined ¢ That Edward Rufhworth, efq. 
was duly elefied.” + 

Yeiterday morning, at ten o'clock, the 
gentlemen who offered terms for the loan 
of the prefent year met Mr.-Pitt, in order 
to conclude the bargain; when meffis. 
Robarts and co. and their friends, who 
had_ joined fir Francis Baring’s litt, being 
the cheapeft bidders, obtained the loan at 
the following prices : 

, a * £- ‘de 
125 © o Confols calculated at 70 6 3 
50 15 o Reduced - - - 29 0 
Difcount --- - 3126 
102 18 9 

Fesruary 18. 

Sir Charles Davers, at his late audit, 
had fix quarts of punch ferved up in a 
turnip fcooped out for the purpote, and 
which meatured in circumference one yard 
feven inches ; the exterior was ornament- 
ed with feveral agricultural devices, and 
bore aa infcription in gilt letters, ‘ God 
{peed the ploogh and give us plenty,” The 
turnip when entire weighed 26 pounds. 

Sporting intelligence. —-A_ moft extra- 
ordinary circumitance happend with the 
Berkeley hounds, on Monday laft: meet- 
ing the company, to throw off at Hodg- 
moor, they foon unkenneled, and went 
away in high ftyle, crofling a coniiderable 
{cope of country, with brealt high ranning 
for two hours; they at length reached 
Pollord’s wood, where the field of horfe- 
men was very much reduced. Here sey- 
nard, finding himfelt fevercly pretied by 
the pack, jumped into what is called a 
ground-fail, of ten or twelve feet deep, 
and was inftantaneoufly followed down the 
obicured precipice by the body of hounds, 
who were completely loft to view, and the 
very few horiemen neer left in a ftate of the 
utmoft coniternation. Tom Oldiaker, 
the —— and one whipper-in, being 
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up, the latter permitted himflf to be let 
down into the dreary aby{s, trom whence, 
by the moft inceffint exertion, he extri- 
cated and got to the furtace feven couple, 
then the fox, and with a perfevering Her- 
culean labour, the remaining fourteen 
couple ; many dreadfully bruifed, and the 
lat, a favourite leading hound, (which it 
is fuppofed went down clofe to the fox) 
quite dead, previoufly to the conclufion of 
this arduous tzfk, the whipper- in had ear- 
neftly implored affittance, and had no 
fooner reached the furface than he fainted, 
and his recovery was for fome time doubt- 
ful. 
Freruary 20, 

Ina recent publication, it is computed 
that hunters, fhooters, &c. injure the 
farmer to the amount of 1s per acre 
annually, and that game, by feeding 
on his crops, confume to an equal amount 
—that the fly, maggot, flug, &c. will 
once in five years cut off the turnips, once 
in ten years the clover, and do 5s an acre 
damage to corn crops; making on the 
average 2s peracre. The injury done by 
rats, moles, and mice, in a farm of 200 
acres, he eftimates at fix guineas; by 
{parrows and other {mall birds, fix guineas; 
pigeons, jays, magpies, ravens, kites, 
dogs, &c. four guineas ; making in the 
whole 58! a year, or near 6s per acre ; 
or on the total cultivated fuperfices of the 
kingdom, an annual depredation to the 
amount of ten millions per annum. 

The public-houfes within the bills of 
mortality amount to 5204, of which 943 
are in Surry ; the averaged annual con- 
fumption of ale and porter in thefe houfes 
is 1,132,147 barrels, which, at 4d_ per 
quart, exceeds 2,495,9611. Three ‘mil- 
hon gallons of gin and compounds are like- 
wife confumed, cofting nearly 1,000,000}; 
in all about three millions and a half a 
year. Of this money, three millions are 
expended by the labouring people only, 
and eftimated to amount to about 281 for 
each family per annum. 

The confumption of the metropolis in 
fruit and vegetables exceeds one million 
pounds fterling per annum, There: are 
about 10,000 acres under vegetables : 200 
acres at Ciellea produce, on a léw efti- 
mate, 200] per acre ; 500 acres about Bat- 
terfea, &c. 350]; "and 1300 in other di- 
rections, on the outfkirts of the metropolis, 
zool peracre. There are exclufivcly in 
Middlefex, 1800 acres of garden ground, 
chiefly cultivated by the plough; 3,500 
acres in Surry; 1,700 in Kept, and 1000 
ian Eflcx, on the average producing gol 


per acre, and making in the whole 
645,000l ayear. The fruit gardens are 
computed at 400,000] a year. On many 
of thefe gardens upward of fixty carte 
loads of dung per acre are laid yearly. 
FEBRUARY 24. 

The Dublin mail, which arrived yefter- 
day morning, brought the following com- 
munication refpecting the refignation of 
the marquis Cornwallis. 

Dublin, Feb. 18. 

€ It has been fignified from the firit au- 
thority in this kingdom, that the difagree- 
ment in his majefty’s council, refpecting 
the affairs of Ireland, as {tated m the Lon- 
don prints, had occafioned the feceffion of 
the miniftry which has taken pack 5 in 
conlequence of which, the marquis Corn- 
wallis purpofes to embark for England 
immediately after the celebration of the 
majefty’s birth-night, im Dublin-caitle, 
the 26th of this month." 

FeBRUARY 25. 

Yefterday the feflion ended at the Old 
Bailey: when John Nath, John Bran. 
ning, James Barnes, William Clark, 
Hugh Tully, John Saunders, John Cole, 
and William Brown, alias Chalkley, fe- 
verally received fentence of death. 

John Daniel Fear, James Brown, 
Thomas Little, James Marfton, John 
Shattock, Samuel Babey, Rachael Mat- 
thews, William Maynard, Patrick Crow- 
Jey, Elifabeth Craig, Benjamin Cotterell, 
Michael Caffidy, James Wiight, Sarah 
Whitehead alias Griffiths, John White- 
head, Elifabeth Garrett, Jo‘eph Robins, 
Thomas Jones, William Smith, James 
Deakin, Thomas Bray, John Harris, 
Nathaniel Hooper, and John Hanfon, 
were feverally ordered to be tranfported 
for feven years, and Mary Hodges was 
ordered to be tranfported for 14 years.— 
Fifteen were ordered to be imprifoned in 
Newgate.—Seven were ordered to be im- 
prifoned in the houfe of correétion at 
Clerkenweil.—Eleven were ordered to be 
publicly whipped ; eight were ordered to 
privately whipped ; and one was ordered 
to be fined one hhilling, and difcharged. 
Two of the prifoners to he publicly whip- 
ped are to receive their punifhment as fol- 
lows, viz. John Gould, one hundred yards 
on Cox’s Quay; and Henry Cofby, one 


hundred yards, in Jewry-ftreet, Aldgate. . 


The feffions being then ended, the tame 
were adjourned until Wedneiday, the agth 
of April next. 

FEBRUARY 27. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we 

mention the continuance of his majelty’s 

















indifpofition. It appeared firft, we un- 
deritand, on the 18th, the day on which 
the royal family were to have gone to the 
concert of ancient mufic. They did not go, 
and it was fuppofed that a few days remain- 
ing in the hovfe would remove the cold 
and the accompanying fever. In the early 
part of the indifpofition, his majefty is faid 
to have had a contiderable degree of drow- 
finefs—the cold and the fever in their pro- 
grefs put an end to that inclination. His 
majefty, however, was weil enough, on 
Tuefday the 24th, to fign the commilffion 
for giving the royal aflent to the brown 
bread bill. In the forenoon, the lord 
chancellor had an audience of the king, 
for the purpole of receiving his majeity’s 
fignature. During the afternoon and night 
the fever continued.—His maiclty’s indif- 
pofition having continued for feveral days, 
the following Bulletinawvas iffued : 
BULLETIN. 

© The king has hada bad cold; has at 
prefent a litle fever, accompanied with a 
cough and hoarfenefs, 

(Signed) ‘T. GIsBORNE. 

Feb. 22. ‘H.R. ReyNoxps.” 


* His majelty has had fome fleep in the 
night, but has ftill fever. 
*T. GISBORNE. 
Feb. 23. *R.H. REYNOLDS.’ 


* Queen’s Houfe, Feb. 24. 
* His majefty is not thought to be worfe, 
although he till continues to have fever.’ 
* T. GisBORNE. 
‘H.R. REYNOLDs.' 


Queen’s Houfe, Feb. 25. 
‘His majefty’s fever continues, but 
none of the fymptoms are worfe.’ 
‘TT. GISBORNE, 
*H.R, REYNOLDS,’ 


Queen's Houfe, Feb. 26th. 
‘ His maiefty’s fever is in no refpeét in- 
crealed to-day. 
¢T. GIsBORNE. 
*H. R. REYNOLDs.’ 
The lord chamberlain yelterday gave 
notice that there would not be any levees 
or drawing-rooms till further intimation. 





SHERIFFS appointed for the Year 1801. 
BEDFORDSHIRE —Stephen Raymond, 
of Potton, 
Berkthire—Onefiphorus Eliott Elliott, of 
Binfield, 
Bucks—Edward Bury, of Iver, 
Cambridge and Huntingdon—Richard Ea- 
ton, of Stretchworth, 
Chefhire—-William Rigby, of Oldfield, 
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Cornwall] —Edward Collins, of Truthan, 

Cumberland—Poftponed. 

Derby thire—Richard Arkwright, of Crome 
ford, 

Devonthire—Peter Bluet, of Holcombe 
Regis, 

Dortetfhire—Thomas Rofe. Drewe, of 
Wootton Fitzpaine, 

Efjex—John Archer Houblon, of Halling- 
bury-place, 

Gloucetterthire—John Browne, of Salper- 
ton, 

Heretordfthire—John Skip, of Ledbury, 

Hertfordthire—Thomas Fitzherbert, of 
Shenley, 

Kent—Edward Auften, of Godmerfham, 

Leicetterfhire——Thomas March Phillips, of 
Garendon, 

Lincolnfhire—Charles Mainwaring, of 
Goliho, ' 

Monmouththire—Poftponed 

Noifolk—Robert Marfham, of Stratton 
Strawlefs, 

Northamptonhhire—Jof. Sibley, of North- 
ampton, efqrs. 

Northumberland —Sir Charles Miles Lame 
bert Monck, of Belfey Cattle, bart. 
Nottingham hire William Elliott Elliott. 

of Nottingham, 
Oxfordfhire—George Clarke, of Chefter- 


ton, 

Rutlandfhire— William Kemp, of Belton, 

Shropfhire—'Thomas Clark, of Peplow, 

Somerfetfhire—John Band, of Wookey, 

Staffordfhire—Thomas Bainbridge, of 
Woodfeat, 

County of Southampton—William Gar- 
rett, of Leigh-houle, Havant, 

Suffolk——Charles Streyn fia Collinfon, of 
Sproughton, 

Surry—Bryan Barrett, of Stockwell, 

Suflex—William Borrer, of Hurft Pere 
point, 

Warwick hhire—Poftponed 

Wiltthire—Thomas Bufh, of Bradford, 

Worcelterfhire—Tho. Phillips, of Broad- 
way, 

Yorkihire— Richard Thompfon, of Wee 
therby Granze, elqrs. 


SOUTH WALES. 
Breeon— Matthew Gwyn, of Abercrave, 


efq. 
Coementinnn the John Stepney, of Lla- 
nelly, bart. 
Cardigan—Robert Lloyd, of Abermaide, 
Glamorgan—Llewellin Traherne, of St. 
Hilary’s, 
Pembroke-——Morgan Jones, of Kilwendog, 
Radnor—Thomas Hodges Fowler, of Abe 
bey Cromhire, efqrs. 
Uz 
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NORTH WALES. 


Angleféa—John Price, of Wern, 

Caernarvon—William Harvey, of Bodvel, 

Denbigh—Edw. Lloyd Lloyd, of Penylan, 

Fiint—David Pennant, of Dowfing, 

Merioneth—Jona. Paflingham, of Herdwr, 

Montgomery—Jojepy Lyon, of Vagnor- 
park, ciqis. 


Circuits for the Lent ASSIZES. 

NOR PHERN—Lord Kenyon and Mr. 
jutice Chambre. 

Norfolk—-Lord Eldon and Mr. juftice 
Grote, 

Midland—Lord chief baron and Mr. 
baron Giaham. 

Home—Mr. baron Hotham and Mr. 
jultice Heath. 

Oxford—Mr. juitice Rooke and Mr, 
juftice Lawience. 

Weftern—Mr. baron Thompfon and 
Mr. juit:ce Le Blanc. 


BIRTHS. 


LADY of John Sidney, efq. at Penf- 
horft, Kent, a daughter. 
Lady of G. Eyres, efq. of Chandos- 


fireet, a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHARLS H. Turner, efq. of Lime- 
houfe, to mifs Rohde, eldeft daughter of 
major Rohde, of Oakley farm, Kent. 

Samuel Hill, efq. of Chefter, nephew 
of fir Richard Hill, bart. to mifs Ann 
Frances Wright, eldeft daughter of Samuel 
Wright, efq. of Stanley- place, Chefter. 

Hou. Charles Wyndham, to the right 
hon. Jady Ann Lambton. 

Arthur French St. George, efq. of 
Tyrone, to the hon. mifs Henrietta St. 
Lawrence, eideft daughter of viicount St. 
Lawrence. 


DEATHS. 


JAMES Mingay, fen. efq. mayor of 
Thetford, aged $4 y-ars. 

William Markham, eig. brother to the 
archbifhop of Yok. 

James Murray, efq. of Dullary, aged 
80. 
Right hon. lady Charlotte Carr. 

George Proftor, efy. of Clowen lodge, 
Berk:. 

Lady Hardy, widow of the late admiral 
fir Charles Hardy. 

Right hon. lady Archer. 

Lady Elifabeth Douglas, fifter to the 
eas] of Glafgow. 


Mrs. Grace Loftus, at Peterborough, 
98. 
Roddam Home, efq. rear-admiral of 
the red. 
Mrs. Jane Biggs, at Dover, aged 86. 
Mrs. Elifabeth Territt, at Chingford, 
aged 92. 


PROMOTIONS. 

HENRY Vavafour, efq. of Spaldington 
and Melbourne, in Yorkthire—Baronet of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Robert Shore Milnes, efq. lieutenant- 
governor of Lower Canada—a‘ baronet of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Sir John Mitford, knt. fpeaker of the 
houf: of commons—a privy-counfellor. 

John earl St. Vincent—a privy-coun- 
fellor. 

Charles George lord Arden—a privy- 
counfellor. y 

Right hon. Charles Yorke—a privy- 
countellor. 

Right hon. Robert Banks Jenkinfon 
(commonly called lord Hawkefbury )—one 
of the principal fecretaries of itate. 

Edward Law, efq. attorney-general—a 
knight. 

Whitehall, Feb. 21. The king has 
been pleafed to conftitute and appoint the 
right hon. John earl of St. Vincent, fir 
Phillip Stephens, bart. William Eliot, efq. 
fir Thomas Troubridge, bart. James 
Adams, John Markham, and William 
Garthfhore, efqrs.—to be his majefty’s 
commiflioners for executing the office of 
high admiral of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and [reland, and the domi- 
nions, iflands, and territories thereunto 


belonging. 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazeETTE. 
JANUARY 27. 
R. KENNETT, Queen Charlotte-row, 


‘St. Mary-!e-bone, upholder. 


J. Arcklefs, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, 
hinen draper. 

J. Wilkins, Paganhill, Gloucefter. 
fhire, corn-dealer. 

G. Kerbey, Briftol, grocer. 

J. Bray, Town Mailing, Kent, hop- 
merchant. 

J. Cavanaugh, Portfea, Southampton, 
hhip-chandler. 

J. W. Salmon, Manchefter, manufac. 
turer, and J. Heflop, Bow-iane, ware- 
houjeman. 

J. Heawood, Stockport, Cheiter, ma- 
nufaéturer. 























JANUARY 31. 
J. Borgnis, Great Portland-ftreet, print- 
feller. 
T. Spencer, Great Wigfton, Leicefter- 
fhire, viétualler. 
T. Parkinfon, Beverley, in Yorkhhire, 
miller. 
S. Cotterell, and T. Cotterell, Crick- 
Jade, Wilts, linen-drapers. 
R. Park, Manchefter, viStualler. 
R. Woodwood, Liverpool, merchant. 
G. Brookes, Oxford. (treet, linen-drapere 
T. Carver, Bedford, baker. 
J. Hatlewood, Birmingham, gun-maker. 
FEBRUARY 3. 
J..Coupland, Hays-mews, Hanover- 
fguare, hackney-mafter. 
}. Macnamara, London, merchant. . 
M. Edwards, Buth-lane, cotton-broker. 
R. Wilfon, Greenwich, mariner. 
T. Spencer, Great Wigfon, Leicefter- 
fhire, viétualler. ; 
J. Hughes, Silver-ftreet, Falcon-fquare, 
victualler. 
C. Gregory, Elltow, Bedfordhhire, vic- 
tualler. 
FEBRUARY 7. 
C. Bower, Carey-itreet, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, f{crivener. 
J. Gandell, Tiverton, Devon, vintner. 
J. Pate, Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk, 
money-(crivener. 
A. Hall, Vine-ftreet, 
cheefemonger. 
FEBRUARY 10. 
M. Peairce, Blackman-fireet, South- 
wark, cheefmonger. 
J. Roberts, Pontefraét, in Yorkhhire, 
druggitt. 
B. Flehher, Liverpool, druggitt. 
W. Morgan, Plymouth-dock, ‘dealer 
in (pirits. 
W. Glever, Briftol, dealer. 
S. Hide, Ware, broker. 
G. Rois, Finfbury-fquare, wine-mer- 
chant. 
J. Bateman, Kingfton-upon-Hull, mer- 
chant. 
S. Stenfon, Kenfington, cheefemonger. 
J. Baker, Staines, coach-mafter. 
J. Hadfield, Sheffield, grocer. 
E. Bate, Liverpool, merchant. 
W. Newton, Shoreditch, painter. 
FEBRUARY 14. 
S. Bradbury, Manchefter, cotton-{pin- 
ner, 
J. Darby, 
maker. 
J. Mills, Brook-green, Hammerfmith, 
linen-draper. 


Hatton-wall, 


Walbrook, pocket-book- 
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J. Jones, Liverpool, victualler. 
T. Chamley, Liverpool, earthernware- 
dealer. 
J. Wefton, Camberwell, bricklayer. 
’ C. Gregory, Elftow, Bedford, baker. 
P. Heathcote, Walfall, in Staffordhhire, 
fkinner. 
J. Grint, Wandfworth, Surry, corn- 
chandler 
W. Hawes, Hanwell, foap-manufac- 
turer. 
FEBRUARY 17. 
J. Mufkett, Cromer, Norfolk, merchant. 
S. Legg, Portfea, fhoemsker. 
Mac Manfon, Tokenhoufe-yard, mer- 
chant. 
J. Mac Connell; King’s-bench, mer- 
chant. ; 
T. Morfe, Horfley, in Gloucefterthire, 
clothier. 
J. Edwards, Kingfton, Herefordshire, 
wool(tapler. i 
P. Walker, Weft Bromwich, Stafford- 
fhire, draper. 
W. Boot, Coventry, carrier. 
J. Tailby, Defborough, Norihampton- 
fhive, butcher. 
. T. Downey, Sunderland, fhip-owner. - 
J. Creed, and T. Morfe, Horfley, in 
Ghoucefterfhire, clothiers. 
D. Burges, Blaby, Leicefterfhire, vic- 
tualler. 
J. Clayton, Kirdford, Suffex, jobber 
in cattle. 
FEBRUARY 21. 
W. Allen, Birmingham, druggitt. 
J. Whitaker, Salford, Lancafhire, cot- 
ton-manufaéturer. 
M. Burkitt, Three Crane-wharf, Lon- 
don, foap-manofaéturer. 
J. Fielding, Hallifax, innkeeper. 
T. Hughes, Liverpool, tay/or. 
J. Stagg, Great Yarmouth, grocer. 
E. Scholfield, Nat-bank, Lancafhire 
fuftian-manufacturer. » 
A. Butler, Blackburn, in Lancafhire, 
fa&tor. 
J. Keyte, Kidderminfter, Worcefter- 
fhire, builder. 


‘FEBRUARY 24. 

J. Sadler, Birmingham, grocer. 

J. Golding, Bridpori, Dorietthire, twine- 
maker. 

T. Spier, Gloucefter, mercer, 

S. Patterfon, Manchefter, dealer. 

R. Blackburn, Bilton-with Harogate, 
Yorkthire, mercer. 

R. Overs, Shepley, Yorkhhire, clotbier. 

J. Beetham the younger, Lancafter, li- 
quor-merchant. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WARNER'’s Hiftory of Bath, large 
gto, 21 12s 6d, boards. 

Jotle’s Juvenile Biography, 2 vol. 12m0, 


78. 

Fouchecour’s (countefs de) Juvenile 
Seafons, 12mo, 3s. 

Burges’ Richard the Firft, a Poem, 2 
vol. large 8vo, 18s, boards. 

Pennant’s Journey from London to the 
Ifle of Wight, 2 vol. large 4to, 31 3s, 
boards. 

Hittory of the Campaign of 1799, in 
Holland, 8vo, 15s, boards. 

Beauties of Sentiment, 2 vol. 12m0, 9s. 

Howfeman’s Topographical Defcription 
of Cumberland, &c. 8vo, 126. 

Pratt's Gleanings in England, vol. 2, 
9s, boards. 

Percival, a Novel, 4 vol. 18s. 

Tranfactions of the Society of Arts, &c. 
vol. 18, 6s, boards. j 

Claffic, a Sele&tion of Hiitories, Anec- 
dotes, &c. 12mo, 28 6d. 

Reeves’ Collation of the Hebrew and 
Greek Texts of the Pfalms, 8vo, 8s, 
boards. 

Tatham’s Methods of Watering Mea- 
dows, 8vo, 8s. 

Hauterive’s State of the French Repub- 
lic 1800, 8vo, 755 

Veteran Tar, an Opera, 1s. 

Romance of Smyrna, 4 vol. 16s. 

Murphy's Life of Garrick, 2 vol. 8vo, 
16s. - 

Gleaner, a Selef&tion of Effays, &c. 
18mo, 2s. 

Temple of Apollo, a Sele&tion of Odes, 
&c. 18mo, 2s. 

Fabulator, or Hall of Eiop, 18mo, 2s. 

Hiftory of the Civil Wars of Granada, 
Svo, 8s 6d. 

Mafon’s Supplement to Johnfon’s Dic- 
tionary, 4to, 18s, boards, 

Jamefon’s Mineralogy of the Scottifh 
Tiles, 2 vol. gto, 1111s 6d, boards, 

St. Anne’s Hill, a Poem, 53s. 

Broomholme’s Priory, a Poem, 4to, 
7s 6d, boards. 

Beggar Boy, 3 vol. 13s 6d 

Owen’s Three Books of Vatro concern- 
ing Agriculture, 8vo, 5s 6d, boards. 

Moore’s Britifh Mariner’s Vocabulary, 
y2Mi0, 55. 

Willan’s Reports on the Difeafes in 
London, 12mo, 5s. 

Townfend’s Hints on Sunday Schools 
and Itinerant Preaching, 2s. 

Pride of Birth, a Satire, 3s. 

Deaf and Dumb, a Play, 2s. 

Jones’ Developement of Theological 
Events, 2 vYo!. 8vo, 178, boards. 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
February 14, 1800. 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Bufhels 
Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
8. Gd. Se de 8 de 8 de 
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Middlefex 159 5}104 0173 6147 6 
Surry 150 8i-———|73 9146 4 
Hertford 147. 2)-——-174 5/43. 8 
Bedford 146 8/116 9/83 cj45 
Huntingdon {152 2|-— {88 8/39 8 
Northampton [133 4 88 ol78 4/33 4 
Rutland 125 Oj=——/|80 0143 0 
Leicefter 137 1/103 6/83 847 4 
Nottingham 137 Icl105 o|34 6/53 4 
Derby 141 0 83 6l49 8 
Stafford 155 1i]-———|94 9/50 9 
Salop 15g Sjizx 2/107 gi51 8 
Hereford 147 1/4102 4|9t 3144 3 
Worcefter 168 1] 96 0/106 8148 oO 
Warwick 163 11j-——|106 8/55 5 
Wilts - 165 Sj-—|82 0148 
Berks 150 ql=—+174 0145 7 
Oxford 159 10|-———|80 9/49 4 
Bucks 144 8i————/79 8/43. 8 
Brecon 144 Sla———!92 10/44 o 
Montgomery [137 6/112 oly2 9/40 © 
Radaor 136 4\-——|91 9/36 2 
Maritime Counties. 
Effex 15t 0, 769,72 0.45 
Kent 141 Oj-———/72 0/42 
Suffex 153 4|~-——]08 10/46 
Suffolk 150 10} 96 0/64 7/45 
Cambridge 137 7)/-~-—- 164 13135 
Norfolk 135 2) 99 667 8147 
Lincoln 124 0/103 8/77 3140 
York 127 3\---~-|72 6145 
Durham 1330 3/0175 «11142 
Northumberland|!28 9/100 0/69 1145 
Cumberland [126 8) 96 3/79 4154 
Weftmorland |139 4| 96 3/78 4)5e 
Lancafter 147 5 87 4157 1 
Chefter 149 9 61 
Flint 146 6|-——/103 4/57 
Denbigh 157 4|-——|306 9/52 10 
Anglefea None] bro’t |forSale{———__» 
Carnarvon 130 $1479 Ol79 4/36 © 
Merioneth 139 Q|-———|I100 51/56 o 
Cardigan 117. 7| 84 067 2135 8 
Pembroke 131 4 76 5137 4 
Carmarthen 125 4l-———177_ 4135 (7 
Glamorgan 145 o©j--——|89 3/42 1 
Gloucefter 175 5i-——|99 5/46 10 
Somerfet 161 2 92 11144 
Monmouth 160 8j-——197 8/43 © 
Devon 144 7 85 1138 4 
Cornwall 1f%5 4 74 6135 10 
Dorfet 161 Sjm-——/90 11]51 6 
Hants 161 1 80 10/45 5 
Average of England and Wales. 


Per Quarter 144 tol98 4]83 7) 45 
Feb. 25—-Peck Loaf, 6s 11d. 
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Weather, &c. Rain 15:1 ' 





chiefly gentle rain 

+ fine night and lefs wind 
: cloudy 

: fine 

. cloudy s little rain. fine 
- Clear eve. hazy 



















. cloudy. ftormy night 
« litthe rain at times and lefs wind 
* little rain at night : clear 


. brighter at times and not cloudy ( 


- drizzly night 


. drizzly night 
: lefs foggy and not cloudy 
- clear night: thick upward 


. drizzly night: rain 

drizzly at times 

3 little rain 

little rain. foggy. fine and wind w 
hazy. cloudlefs eve 

foggy. more foggy: fine 

- thick upward at eve : rainy 
drizzling : fair 

. brighter night and not cloudy : tainy 
little rain : 
« more cloudy night: fine 


- cloudy. gentle rain at night: chiefly fair 
: fine 
- more cloudy : little rain 


- Clear night 
+ thick upward 


- fine night: cloudy and little fhow I 
: fine 
+ Cloudy at times and little fleet at night 


not cloudy. fine 

. Cloudlefs hazy night 

not cloudy. thick upward. little fnow 

« brighter at times and not cloudy 

- little rain at times ) 
hazy : little wet 

+ foggy 

« little wind at eve. fine: clear 

- cloudlefs eve, little foggy 

little foggy 

. cloudy ; : 
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